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ABSTRACT 
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Preface 



In recent years, studies have indicated that there is an alarming increase 
in cheating behavior among students. In the past, it would have been easy to 
dismiss these reports as isolated or to look with condescension on a school 
which had permitted cheating to get so out of control, but not anymore. 
Newspaper headlines attest to the extensiveness of the problem: 



"Students Make The Grade When Subject Is Cheating" 

- Detroit News, January 23, 1996 

"Rise In Cheating Called Response To Fall In Values" 

- L/S/\ Today, August 2, 1995 

"Plagiarism Is Rampant, A Survey Finds" 

- New York Times, April 1, 1990 

"4 of 5 Students Admit Cheating" 

- Ft. Lauderdale Sun-Sentinel, October 23, 1993 

"Study Says Cheating Has Replaced the 3R's" 

- Chicago Tribune, November 13, 1992 

"Cheating Isn't New, But Now It's A Way Of Life" 

- Los Angeles Times, January 30, 1992 

"Cheating by Police Alleged on Police Exams" 

- Boston Globe, April 22, 1989 

"Cheating Shocks Pop Warner Nationally" 

- Boston Globe, October 28, 1990 




This study was motivated by my belief that cheating in our schools (and in 
our society) threatens our social fabric and consequently, educators must seek 
to understand the determining factors, and the possible solutions. As well, it was 
my impression that school honor codes were not deterring cheating among 
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students. Although honor codes often encompass more extensive behavior, my 
research became limited to academic cheating, and plagiarism. The wider the 
definition of honor the more difficult it is to consider the factors which cause and 
deter the behavior. Consequently, I specifically chose to limit my research to 
issues of academic integrity. 

Initially, I assumed that the decline in student values was the sole reason 
for the reported rise in cheating behavior. My goal was to contribute to the 
dialogue on values education, particularly in the private secondary school 
community. As I set out to understand the causes of cheating and the role which 
school honor codes played in deterring academic dishonesty, it became 
apparent from my studies that even though most students believed that cheating 
was wrong, cheating behavior was often induced by contextual factors. Robert 
Wicklund, a social psychologist from the University of Texas at Austin, explains 
that in contrast to my initial assumption, behavior is not always motivated by 
ethical beliefs: 

Psychologists are fond of thinking that humans have internalized a 
great many of their values and that our behaviors, especially in the 
moral sphere are dictated by these internalized values. 
Psychologists are sometimes right, but at the same time it is easy 
to point to instances in which values seem to have no bearing on 
behavior.'’ 

One of the most compelling studies which influenced my growing 
perspective was the comprehensive study on cheating behavior among children, 
conducted by two Yale psychologists, Hugh Hartshorne and Mark May. The 
Character Education Inquiry gave approximately 10,000 children opportunities to 



' S. G. West and R.A. Wicklund, "Self-Awareness Theory," in A Primer of 
Social Psychological Theories (California: Brooks/Cole, 1980), 176. 
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lie, cheat and steal in activities as varied as classroom work, home duties, party 
games and athletic contests. In spite of the consistency of their self-reported 
opinions, the inconsistency of the children's responses was striking. This 
conclusion led Hartshorne and May to develop their theory of "specificity," which 
posited that honest or dishonest behavior is largely determined by 
circumstances. 2 

Diner and Wallbom also sought to test the relationship between stated 
beliefs and behavior. Each subject was given a test and instructed to stop 
working after a 5-minute timer bell had rung. The subjects were then left alone. 
As it was a test of speed, the students could gain an advantage by working 
beyond the time limit - that is, by cheating. The results gave further evidence 
that moral beliefs were not strong determinants of moral behavior: 71% of the 
students who were tested under the standard individual testing procedure 
cheated. 3 

I concluded based on these and other studies that moral education was 
not the sole determinant of ethical behavior in students. Rather, these studies 
persuaded me that the presence of certain characteristics in a school's 

S'' 

community prompts cheating behavior among students, regardless of whether an 
honor code existed. Nevertheless, an honor code could effectively deter 
cheating if it interacted with other more positive community traits.^ 



2 Walter Mischel, Personality and Assessment (New York: John Wiley and Sons 
Inc, 1968), 24. 

^ West & Wicklund, 176 

See W. G. Cambell, A Comparative Investigation of Students Under An Honor 
System an a Proctor System in the Same Unversity, (Los Angeles: University of Southern 
California Press), 1935. Also, R. Canning, "Does An Honor System Reduce Classroom 
Cheating? An Experimental Answer," Journal of Experimental Education 24 (1956): 
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This paper seeks to define those characteristics which induce a sub- 
culture of academic deceit, as well as those attributes which can promote 
academic integrity. This is not to suggest that cheating is solely a phenomenon 
of context. Each school must choose those values which it considers most 
cherished and those values must be taught and reinforced by the interactions, 
practices, policies, procedures and literature of the community. Finally, in 
choosing to emphasize the contextual forces at work in cheating behavior, I in no 
way wish to minimize the student's personal responsibility in choosing to cheat or 
not to cheat. Ultimately, this is an individual's choice. 



Social Factors Influencing Cheating 

In the last decade our economy has undergone dramatic changes. 
"Down-sizing" and economic uncertainties have created a sense of instability. 
Christopher Lasch observed that "competition (in the business community) now 
centers, not so much on the desire to excel, as on the struggle to avoid crushing 
defeat."^ These pressures are felt among young people, as well. In a recent 
article on academic pressure among New York City's private schools, Ralph 
Gardner observed that; 

the grueling (academic) competition has left teenagers, at an age 
when their idealism and sense of opportunity should be sparkling. 



291-296. And, J. W. Bowers, Student Dishonesty and Its Controlin College, (New 
York: Bureau of Applied Social Research, Columbia University, 1964); cited in Donald 
L. McCabe, "Faculty Responses To Academic Dishonesty: The Influence Of Student 
Honor Codes," Research In Higher Education 34, no. 5, (1993): 649-650. 

^ Christopher Lasch, The Minimal Self: Psychic Survival In Troubled Times 
(New York: Norton, 1984), 72. 
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cynical and pessimistic about their future. Rather than rejoicing in 
the freedom and adventure that college promised even a decade or 
two ago, they're worried about what's going to happen to them after 
they graduate. 6 

Academic achievement has become a high stakes competition. Jon S. Katzman, 
president of Princeton Review, an organization which prepares students to take 
standardized tests, believes that, "ten years ago students were stressed 
because they wanted to be the winner. Now they are stressed because they 
don't want to be the loser."'^ 

These fears are reflected in the college adrhission process. Whereas 
most high school students used to apply to four or five colleges, today most 
apply to more than ten. While the number of high school students has remained 
stable, the number of applicants has risen by at least 50% in the last decade. * 
Presumably, students feel that by applying to more colleges they stand a better 
chance of being accepted somewhere. 

Children of the wealthy bear burdens, as well. In a study on adolescents 
and alienation done by Raymond Calabrese and John Cochran, it was observed 
that "affluent adolescents confront intense pressure to succeed, reflect the 
success image of their parents and maintain an affluent status."^ These 



^ Ralph Gardner, Jr., "Give Me Harvard or Give Me Death," New York 
Magazine, 18 March 1996, 33. 

"Record Number of Applicants Are Reported by the Top Colleges," New York 
Times, 18 February 1996. 

^ Ibid. 

^ Raymond L. Calabrese and John T. Cochran, "The Relationship Of Alienation 
To Cheating Among A Sample Of American Adolescents," Journal of Research and 
Development in Education 21>, no. 2 (Winter .1990): 65. 
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privileged young people believe that they must choose occupations which befit 
their social status and they must earn an income which enables them to maintain 
a lifestyle equivalent to their parents. At times, they doubt whether these 
expectations take into account their own interests and desires. These pressures 
make the affluent adolescent susceptible to feelings of alienation, a desire to 
withdraw from anxiety producing expectations. 

The potential for alienation increases when the adolescent runs the risk of 
failure at an important undertaking. When this occurs, the child begins to 
consider alternative means by which to succeed. In studies done in each 
decade over the last thirty years, "fear of failure" and "parents demanding good 
grades" were consistently scored by students among the top five reasons for 
cheating.il Cheating is an example of a type of "anti-social" behavior which 
affluent adolescents may pursue in an attempt to please their parents and 
maintain the "success image." 

Interestingly, students often perceive the school to be an accomplice in 
the message that "success" is the preferred value. Situated as they are in the 
marketplace and vulnerable to the winds of consumerism, independent schools 
market themselves to families who are willing to pay the high-priced tuition. 
Consequently, independent schools feel the need to fulfill the expectations of 
their wealthy constituents. One mother whose daughter was attending a well- 
regarded independent school said, "Once you're in a (secondary) school that has 



10 Ibid., 65, 66 

1 1 Fred Schab, "Schooling Without Learning: Thirty Years of Cheating in High 
School," Adolescence 26, no. 104 (Winter 1991): 840 

er|c 1 p 
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a reputation, you have a high expectation." And the father added, "They should 
be able to get (my daughter) into any institution in the \world."i2 

Schools inevitably reflect the values of their constituents. Often without 
being aware of it, a school can perpetuate a success-is-the-highest-value 
mentality. In a dramatic illustration of such a climate, one student at a highly 
regarded secondary school in a wealthy suburb vividly described his feelings in 
an anonymous letter to a local newspaper: 

. . . priding itself on being a great prep school, they have created a 
hellish atmosphere. The past year three to five students have tried 
to kill themselves and at least four students (that I know of) were 
institutionalized for mental problems. . . Most of these problems 
were due to unbearable pressure. This pressure is evident in many 
facets of the school. What people do for good grades is 
unbelievable. Obviously, there is much cheating at (school name). 

As an aware student, I approximate that 95% of the students will 
cheat without guilt whenever they need something. This habit is 

something that is taught to them by the school, not dissuaded at all. 

13 



Are schools unconsciously promulgating the notion that a student's worth 
is synonymous with achievement? Calabrese and Cochran, the authors of the 
alienation study, believe that private schools unintentionally promote an ethic 
which might not be consistent with their stated values; 

In this study, it is ironic that those students who were more prone to 
cheat attend a private religious school whose stated mission is to 
provide a value structure that clearly delineates right from wrong. It 



Gardner. 33 

' ^ Lawrence Kohlberg, "The Just Community Approach to Moral Education in 
Theor}' and Practice," in Moral Education: Theory and Application, ed. Marvin 
Berkowitz and Fritz Oser (Hillsdale, New Jersey: Erlbaum Associates, 1985), 61. 
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would appear that private religious schools need to come to grips 

with their mission. 

Curricular Factors Influencing Cheating Behavior 

Educators must consider whether the school curriculum contains 
characteristics which promotes cheating behavior. Many teachers, for example, 
feel that it is necessary to "cover" all the important topics in their discipline. Often 
this results in a rapid-fire survey of dates, facts, people, and eyents.l^ Too much 
material is covered in too short a time. No doubt, the motives for covering 
everything of importance are worthy. Howard Gardner has said, "We would all 
like, as Renaissance men and women, to know everything, or at least believe in 
the potential of knowing everything, but that ideal is clearly not possible 
anymore."’ 6 Attempting to cover everything of importance has little lasting 
effect; the facts are quickly forgotten and the material often seems irrelevant. 

In a study of 6,000 students from 31 colleges and universities, 
respondents indicated that Business and Engineering courses had the highest 
rates of cheating. The reasons given by students were the objective (fact-based) 
nature of the tests and the "bottom-line mentality. "l 7 Jacqueline Grennon- 
Brooks sees a correlation between cheating and this type of curriculum: 

’"’Calabrese and Cochran, 70. 

Grant Wiggins, "The Futility of Trying To Teach Everything Of Importance." 
Educational Leadership (Alexandria, VA:ASCD, November 1989): 44 - 59. 

’6 Howard Gardner, Frames of Mind: The Theory of Multiple Intelligences (New 
York: Basic Books, 1983), 10. 

’ ^ Reported by Donald McCabe during a "National Teleconference Addressing 
Issues of Academic Dishonesty" from Bowling Green State University (29 September 
1995). 
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. . . schools hav6 somohow subordinatod tho formation of concopts 
and the building of ideas to high-stakes games of 'right' and 'wrong' 
answers that produce winners and losers. The system itself gives 
students the message that it's better to be 'right' than to have 
interesting ideas. Faced with this sort of pressure, many students - 
97% by their own acknowledgment, more than most people in our 
community expected - choose to copy. We're not condoning 
cheating, but we do think it's important for educators to explore the 
dynamics of a system that places so much emphasis on 'rightness' 

and 'wrong ness'. 18 

In addition to the propensity to emphasize coverage, the educational 
system is prone to evaluate students by comparison. Class ranking, national 
and local percentile rankings on standardized test scores, curve grading, grade 
point averages, valedictorian and salutatorian are all measures of performance- 
based on competition. Certainly, competition is part of the academic system, 
but are schools unnecessarily promoting comparisons between students? That 
the education system selects and sorts is obvious, but many school practices 
exacerbate student competition and thus promote cheating. 

On 29 June 1992 the Wall Street Journal published a troubling account 
of threats, accusations, strife and anger among students, parents, teachers and 
administrators at Taylor Allderdice High School, one of the finest secondary 
schools in an affluent suburb of Pittsburgh. The account was a chronicle of a 
community s rage over student cheating and a school's unconscious promotion 
of cheating behavior. In the course of the investigation, five seniors described 
cheating they had witnessed in their various courses: 



Jacqueline Grennon-Brooks and Martin G. Brooks, The Case For The 
Constructivist Classroom (Alexandria, VA: ASCD, 1993), 67 
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• Accounting: Students paid money for other students' 

homework. 

• Chemistry 1: Students programmed multiple-choice answers 
into their calculators and passed them on to students in the next 
class. 

• Chemistry 1 PSP (Pittsburgh Scholars Program); Students 
would pass notes with the answers in class and students in later - 
periods would have cheat sheets with the answers. 

• French 3: Students who take make-ups in class easily received 
the answers from other students. 

• Geometry: Students would tell each other the answers to the 
problems while taking the test. 

• Physics 1: Since the tests were "open book," students would 
copy the answers into their books and give the material to later 
classes. 

• Spanish 2: Students would have their books open during the 
test. 

• US History AP. When the teacher came late to a test, students 
ran up to the desk and copied answers from the answer sheet. 

• Labs, reports, test and notes from other years were readilv 

sold. '9 

Students at Taylor Allderdice High School spoke of the intensely 
competitive atmosphere. Some of this competition was the result of familial 
expectations. However, both the existence and absence of specific school 
policies fostered a climate which allowed the cheating to percolate. An example 
of this was the bi-annual posting of class ranks and grade point averages which 
were carried out to the fourth decimal point. According to the teachers at Taylor 



Gary Putka, "A Cheating Epidemic At A Top High School Teaches Sad 
Lessons," Wall Street Journal, 29 June 1992, A; 1. 
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Alld6rdice, For many students, grades, class rank, and other totems became 
more sought after than learning. "20 

In his book. No Contest, Alfie Kohn refers to the American propensity to 
see "abuses," such as cheating, as an individual's problem, rather than to 
consider "structural explanations for problems."2i Kohn believes that a 
structural imperative to beat others, invites the use of any means available." 
Arthur Combs expressed a similar sentiment when he said that, "although it 
begins with the laudable aim of encouraging production, competition quickly 
breaks down to the struggle to win at any price . "22 

Although, American culture is by nature highly competitive and 
individualized, it is possible to alleviate excess competition among students in 
our schools. Some Schools have done this by refocusing the educational 
process away from ranking and on to learning. Approximately ten years ago, 
Theodore Sizer, the former Head of Phillips Exeter Academy, began a 
movement among secondary schools called the Coalition For Essential Schools. 
In a democracy, says Sizer, all citizens must be able to use their minds well and 
must be able to function thoughtfully. To get students to be thoughtful citizens is 
one of the primary goals of the Coalition. The following are some of the common 
characteristics which define the Coalition For Essential Schools: 



Putka. A4. 1 



Alfie Kohn, No Contest: The Case Against Competition (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1986), 161. 

22 Arthur W. Combs, Myths In Education (Boston: Allyn and Bacon. 1979), 
167. cited in Kohn, 162. 
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• The Essential school should focus on helping adolescents learn to 
use their minds. The school curriculum should not attempt to be 
comprehensive. 

• The aphorism "less is more" should dominate. The school's goals 
should be simple: that each student master a limited number of 
skills and areas of knowledge. 

• The school's goals should apply to all students, although the 
means to these goals will vary as those students themselves vary. 

• Teaching and learning should be personalized to the maximum 
feasible extent. 

• The governing practical metaphor of the school should be the 
student as worker, rather than the more familiar metaphor of 
teacher as deliverer of instructional services. The prominent 
pedagogy will be coaching to provoke students to learn and thus 
teach themselves. 

• The diploma should be awarded upon successful demonstration of 
mastery for graduation - an "exhibition." This exhibition by the 
student will demonstrate his or her grasp of the central skills and 
knowledge of the school's program. The diploma is awarded when 
earned. 

• The tone of the school should stress values of unanxious 
expectation. 23 



When recently asked about cheating behavior among students in 
Coalition Schools, Dr. Sizer answered, "It's impossible. "24 Although he was 
referring primarily to the fact that students' could not cheat because they are 
required to demonstrate their learning, other characteristics of the Coalition's 



23 Theodore R. Sizer, "Diverse Practice, Shared Ideas: The Essential School," in 
Reorganizing For Learning: Toward the 21st Century, ed. Herbert J. Walberg and John 
Lane (Reston, VA: National Association of Secondary School Principals. 1984). 

24 I asked Dr. Sizer this question when he visited Teachers College on 26 
February 1996. 
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curriculum are dsterrsnts to cheating, as well. Built upon the characteristics of 
"unanxious expectation," "less is more," "personalized learning," and "the student 
as worker," the Coalition's approach also takes away the motive to cheat. 
Students in Coalition Schools report a much higher motivation in their school 
work, a clear understanding of the relevance of the material studied, and a close 
accountability for learning by their teachers. 

Although there are fine independent schools among the membership rolls 
of the Coalition, not all independent schools will wish to adopt all the 
characteristics of the Coalition Schools. Nevertheless, independent schools can 
learn a great deal from the Coalition's approach to teaching and learning. 
Independent schools could be less teacher-centered, for example. Giving 
students more opportunities to explore their interests and work cooperatively in 
group research teams are just a couple of the methods worth pursuing. As well, 
who can say whether allowing students to interact more thoroughly with fewer 
concepts, works of literature or periods of history is less intellectually rigorous 
than surveying a wide breadth of material superficially? Having students 
demonstrate their comprehension of the material in a variety of expressions is no 
less valid than continually measuring students' performance with pencil and 
paper tests. And lastly, when traditionally fragmented disciplines are joined 
together in co-curricular courses or interdisciplinary courses, students begin to 
see the connections between events in history, facts, concepts, and movements. 
Seeing connections is more cognitively engaging, which makes students less 
tempted to look for academic shortcuts. This makes the learning experience that 
much more effective and relevant. 

In addition, to considering the characteristics of the Coalition's curriculum, 
schools can conceive of ways of addressing the excess competition which exists 
in American schools. In one of the few studies done on cheating behavior in a 
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cross-cultural setting, Ellis Evans. Delores Craig and Gerd Mietzel determine that 
German students attending Gymnasium indicate significantly less cheating 
behavior than United States and Costa Rican students.^® The authors conclude 
that; 

If a more cooperative orientation to academics exists in 
Gymnasium schools, coupled with an evaluation system not as 
strongly driven by comparative achievement standards (as curve 
grading), we should expect the cheating behavior to be less salient 
than, say, in typical American classrooms where students compete 
more individually for grades .26 

Collaboration encourages cooperation, and cooperation not only teaches 
important social skills, but also deters competitiveness, which is known to be one 
of the most commonly cited causes of cheating. 

The Urban School of San Francisco, a coeducational secondary school of 
230 students, has taken the concern about the unhealthiness of student 
competition seriously. Grades at the Urban School are recorded and transcripts 
maintained for purposes of college admissions, but students and parents do not 
see them. Instead, they receive narrative evaluations every six weeks. The 
school calendar is divided into three 12-week trimesters. The mission is to "ignite 
a passion for learning and to inspire s’tudents to become self-motivated, 
enthusiastic participants in their education." The Urban School does not believe 
that grades provide a good source of long-tenn motivation for learning. The 
competition between students for grades, the School believes, diminishes 



25 Ellis D. Evans, Delores Craig, and Gerd Mietzel, "Adolescents’ Cognitions and 
Attributions for Academic Cheating: A Cross National Study," A paper presented at the 
Biennial Meeting of the Society for Research in Child Development (Seattle, WA, 18 - 

20 April 1991). ERIC Reproduction Document: ED3356 12 . 

26 Ibid., 22 
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intersst in IsarninQ itsalf. Finally, tha Urban School doas not giva any awards or 
prizas during tha yaar or at graduation and doas not hava an honor roll. 
"Although a compromisa, our grading policy is affactiva and doas raduca tha 
laval of acadamic compatition batwaan studants," says Mark Salskind, a taachar 
at tha Urban School. "Wa maka avary affort to gat studants angagad in what 
thay ara laarning for authantic raasons."27 

Ganarally, schools ara raluctant to considar changa, aspacially whan 
studants saam to ba graduating to wall-ragardad collagas. Somatimas, howavar, 
whan it is obvious that a problam axists, schools will considar adaptations. 
Today, thara ara alarming statistics regarding student willingness to engage in 
self-centered and unethical behavior. For the student, most cheating begins in 
high school, and continues or increases in college. Moreover, the cheating 
behavior continues into the graduate's professional career For example, it was 
recently learned that most business executives are willing to commit fraud in 
order to advance their own careers.28 Schools must act to halt this downward 
ethical spiral. One way to do this is to consider adaptations in teaching methods 
which would make use of more student-centered learning, cooperative studies, 
alternative forms of assessment, and applications of knowledge. 
Complemented with the traditional approaches to teaching long embraced by 
independent schools, these alterations will thwart cheating behavior and may 
even enhance the learning process. 



wish to thank Mark Salskind for informing me about the Urban School of San 
Francisco's policies over the ISED List Serve. 

28 Dawn Blalock, "For Many Executives, Ethics Appears To Be Write Off," Wall 
Street Journal, 26 March 1 996, Cl. 
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Defining Academic Integrity 

Academic integrity is ethical behavior most visibly expressed by 
respecting the value of words, thoughts, images and ideas; as well, it includes an 
understanding of the principles of ownership with respect to words, thoughts, 
and ideas. Schools are places where ideas and creativity are highly valued. 
Words and symbols are the means by which these processes are expressed. 
Dean Kathleen Deignan, associate dean of students at Princeton University, 
made this point while visiting one independent school. "Just as money is the 
stock and trade of the investor or entrepreneur, so wprds are the stock and trade 
of the educator. They are not something to be taken lightly."29 

We express the sacredness of words and symbols when we emphasize 
the study of great works of art, history, literature, mathematics, religion and 
science. Harold Bloom’s book. The Western Cenon, underscored this point 
when it borrowed the theological term "canon" to highlight the significance of 
notable western literature. Historically, the Christian church has referred to the 
Canon exclusively as that corpus of works which has been believed to be 
Divinely inspired, otherwise known as Scripture. 

In order to respect works of literature and assign ownership to them the 
wisdom of the ages has handed down to us an assumed code of ethics and a 
system of notations and citations. Unfortunately, many students are ignorant of 
the guidelines pertaining to academic integrity and even when they do 

29 Daniel R. Heishman, "Is There Anything More Important Than Honor," St. 
Alban's Bulletin (Spring 1995), 18 

■^0 Harold Bloom, The Western Canon: The Books and School of the Ages (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Javonovich, 1994). 
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understand they attribute differing values to their importance. In "Student 
Cheating In High School: A Case of Moral Reasoning vs. 'Fuzzy Logic', " a study 
by Rose McLaughlin and Steven Ross, students were asked to identify the 
seriousness of different types of academic dishonesty. The number 5 equals 
most serious and 0 equals not serious:^! 



1 iBehavior 


Serious 


1 Copying someone else's homework or term paper 


3.9 


! 2 Copying during an exam 


3.6 


d iLooking at notes during a test 


3.3 


4 iWriting a report for someone 


3.3 


5 Allowing another student to copy an answer 


3.2 


6 Arranging to give or receive answers by signals 


3.1 


7 iFinding a copy of an exam in the trash and memorizing the answers 


2.9 


8 Asking someone for a test answer 

■ 7T— ^ 1 


2.8 


y Giving someone a test answer 


2.8 


1 0 ^Getting answers from someone who has already taken the test 


2.4 


1 1 1 Allowing someone to copy homework 


2.1 


i 12 iUsing old test papers as a study guide 


1.8 


: 1 3 Copying an answer left by mistake on. the chalkboard 


1.6 


(Using old test papers that the teacher provides as a study guide 


1.5 


i 1 5 Csing memory devices, not written, as an aid to answer test question 


1.5 


; 16 iStudying notes taken by someone else 


1.4 



Although it is difficult to discern a pattern in these scores, the most important 
conclusion of the study was the discovery that generally the less serious a 
behavior was judged by students, the more likely they were to view it as 
acceptable and the more commonly they engaged in it.^^ 



31 Rose D. McLaughlin and Steven M. Rose, "Student Cheating in High School: 
A Case of Moral Reasoning vs. 'Fuzzy Logic'," in The High SchoolJournal 
(February/March 1989), 100. 

32 Ibid., 97. 
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Ellis Evans and Delores Craig also uncovered student misunderstandings 
about cheating behavior. For example, "student exchange of test information" 
(between periods) and "intentional absence from a scheduled test without a 
legitimate reason" were not considered inappropriate. It was also learned that 
plagiarism was widely misunderstood among students. Paraphrasing another 
author's work without any type of crediting was not identified by many students 
as a form of academic dishonesty.33 This data points to the need for more 
education on the definitions of cheating, a systematic training about the 
mechanics of referencing and explanations as to why the different types of 
cheating are wrong. 

In Florida, a high school teacher came to the conclusion that her students 

were unable to tell right from wrong with regards to a variety of academic 

integrity issues. Almost half the students surveyed, for example, believed that it 

was not wrong to let a friend copy homework. Forty six percent of the students 

said it is okay to copy when a test is too difficult. Forty seven percent said it is 

okay to copy when a test is unfair.34 Consequently, as part of her graduate work 

in education, Gaye Mouritzen developed a twelve-week teaching unit that used 

literature to teach moral lessons and an extensive lessons on the mechanics of 

writing a research paper. In her account of the program, Mouritzen wrote; 

For an English course, it was obvious that one area to be 
considered was plagiarism. In the particular work setting it was felt 
that often the students did not accomplish what was expected 
because they did not know how to proceed, and someone 



33 Evans and Craig, 47 - 48. 

34 Gaye S. Mouritzen, "Increasing Understanding of Right and Wrong in 
Relation to Cheating Through the Curriculum of High School English," 1992: Practicum 
1 Report, Nova University, Ed.D. Program in Child and Youth Studies. 
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assumed they did. The writer felt that was true in the composition 
of reports: lack of knowledge in procedures, as well as in rules of 
authorship, easily leads to plagiarism. 35 

We cannot assume that students understand plagiarism or even the 
proper use of citations, quotations, and paraphrasing. The process of digesting 
a variety of readings and synthesizing material into one's own thoughts and 
words without paraphrasing the author is a higher order cognitive skill which 
even educators find challenging. 

Educators must include lessons on the mechanics of academic integrity in 

their curriculums. Students should be required to own a copy of a reliable age- 

appropriate reference guide, such as Kate L. Turabian's, A Manual For Writers or 

the MLA Handbook for Writers of Research Papers. There are other reference 

books which might be more age-appropriate to the secondary school student. 

Mouritzen used a paper published by Mary Anne Saunders entitled "The Fail- 

Safe Micro Research Paper, "36 which she claimed served as a "tour guide" for 

her students leading them through the process one step at a time. 

Janice Newton, a teacher at York University, has also given a 

considerable amount of thought to the problems which students face in writing: 

When I first required my students -to buy the MLA Handbook, I 
discovered many had no idea how to use it. Several students took 
the text book approach - starting on page one, hoping as they read 
to find the answer they were looking for. . . Now I require them to 
bring it to class and I explain how to use the index, how the 



35 Ibid., 30 

36 Mary Anne Saunders, The Fail-Safe Micro Research Paper. Washington D.C.: 
Washington Area Teachers of English to Speakers of Other Languages, 1986, (ERIC 
Document Reproduction Service No. ED274202). Also see Roberta H.’ Marlman, Peter 
Markman and Marie L. Waddell, 10 Steps In Writing the Resaerch Paper (New York: 
Barron s Educational Services, Inc. 1989); cited in Mouritzen. 
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diffsrent ssctions work, and highlight the most useful sections so 
they can readily find what they need. 37 

Having closely monitored students and discussed academic violations with them, 
Newton believes that plagiarism has some common causes: sloppy research 
methods, reliance on inappropriate reference guides, misunderstanding of the 
logic and rules of referencing and weak essay writing skills."38 Like Gaye 
Mouritzen, Janice Newton has built instruction in these areas into her curriculum. 

Of course it is difficult to devote a great deal of time and energy to 
teaching the mechanics of academic integrity without also explaining the ethics 
of academic integrity. Teachers can not assume that students know or accept 
these ethics. They must present a reasoned explanation as to why cheating 
and plagiarism are harmful. It deprives the student of the opportunity for 
intellectual growth. It spoils the student-teacher relationship. It is unfair to 
others who do not cheat. In Educating For Character, Thomas Lickona defines 
five reasons why cheating is wrong: 

• It will ultimately lower your self-respect, because you can never 
be proud of anything you got by cheating. 

• Cheating is a lie, because it deceives other people into thinking 
you know more than you do. 

• Cheating violates the teacher's trust that you will do your own 
work. Furthermore, it undermines the whole trust relationship 
between the teacher and his or her class. 

• Cheating is unfair to all people who aren't cheating. 



37 Janice Newton, "Plagiarism and the Challenge of Essay Writing: Learning 
From Our Students," Department of Political Science, York University. 

38 Ibid. 
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• If you cheat in school now, you'll find it easier to cheat in other 
situations later in life - perhaps even in your closest personal 

relationships. 39 

Another way to make known to students to the reality of academic 
integrity is to expose them to the consequences of violating this principle. For 
example: Senator Joseph Biden of Delaware was forced to withdraw as a 
Presidential candidate when he plagiarized portions of a speech; a high school 
student who hired another student to take his SAT test was indicted on charges 
of criminal perjury;^® the career of Bruno Bettelheim, a pioneer in treating 
mentally disturbed children, was marred when it was alleged that he copied 
portions of another scholars workj^i despite his pleas that his errors were 
"inadvertent," the Chicago Sun-Times dismissed a columnist when it was learned 
that he plagiarized two stories.^^ 

In the past, instruction in the mechanics and ethics of academic integrity 
has been taught out of necessity, as a means to an end, usually as an 
appendage to an annual term paper. Today, however, nothing short of a long- 
term cross-curriculum strategy to teach principles and practices of academic 
integrity will suffice. 



39 Thomas Lickona, Educating For Character: How Our Schools Can Teach 
Respect and Responsibility, (New York: Bantam Books, 1991), 77. 

"Cheating On College Entrance Test Leads To Criminal Peijury," New York 
Times, 20 June 1992, All. 

"Bettelheim Accused of Plagiarism," Washington Post, 1 February 1991. BIO 

"Sun-Times Cuts Columnist on Plagiarism Accusation," Wall Street Journal 
13 June 1990, B6. 
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Peer influence In Establishing Community Values 

In seeking to influence adolescents, the greatest challenge is the sub- 
culture which often binds teenagers in a code of secrecy, some have referred to 
this as "the student code." In the Evans and Craig study, for example, most 
students indicated that they rarely complain to peers who cheat and they almost 
never report other students who they have witnessed cheating. 43 Schab's thirty 
year study of cheating behavior revealed, not only a small percentage of 
adolescents who expressed a willingness to report cheating, but also a declining 
willingness to report cheating ;44 



i ■ 1 


1969 


1979 


1989 


■ 1 1 








Would you report a friend you saw cheatin 


12.4% 


^ 7.9%; 


4.3% 










Would you report a person not your friend? 


^ 20.8% 


20.8% 


16.9% 


: i 

1 









One theory of social psychology which demonstrates the profound 
influence of peers in molding adolescent social behavior is social learning 
theory.45 Building on Social Learning Theory, Ronald Akers has developed a 
theory of deviant behavior which illustrates that rather than being influenced by 
the "threat of formal punishment from conventional society," the deviant draws 



43 Evans and Craig, 49. 

44 Schab, 843. 

43 Rolf E. Muuss, "Social Learning Theory's Contribution to an Understanding of 
Adolescece," in Theories of Adolescence, 5th ed. (New York: McGraw-Hill Inc 1988'! 
279 - 299. ’ ’’ 
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his/her support from a "primary group. In other words, when they cheat, 
students have no difficulty finding support for their behavior. It is easily 
rationalized as acceptable. In fact, statistics indicate that cheating in schools is 
not deviant, it is normative. It is the non-cheater who is in the minority. 

Consequently, the greatest challenge posed to schools in attempting to 
deter cheating is inspiring student loyalty to the school community. The most 
effective means of inspiring loyalty is by giving students a stake in shaping the 
community. Professor Donald McCabe of Rutgers University found similar 
sentiments expressed by students at a conference on academic integrity. Their 
comments suggested that "the real key to building and sustaining an atmosphere 
of student integrity on any campus may be involving all members of the campus 
community - students, faculty, and administration."^^ These notions of 
involvement are not new. Writing in 1916, John Dewey said a democratic 
society "must have a type of education which gives individuals a personal 
interest in social relationships and control, and the habits of mind which secure 
social change without introducing disorder." ^8 

Built upon Dewey's notions of school democracy,49 Lawrence Kohiberg 
has written extensively and applied these principles in his "Just Community" 

Ronald L. Akers, Deviant Behavior A Social Learning Approach 3rd ed., 
(Belmont, California: Wadsworth, 1985); cited in James W. Michaels and Terance D. 
Miethe, "Applying Theories of Devialhce to Academic Cheating," Social Science 
Quarterly 70, no. 4, (December 1989), 872-873. 

47 McCabe, 656. 

48 John Dewey, Democracy and Education, (New York: Macmillan Free, 1966), 

1 1 5; cited in Michael W. Apple and James A. Beane, eds.. Democratic School 
(Alexandria, VA: ASCD, 1995), V. 

49 Dewey, 82 - 83; cited in Kohiberg, 38-39. 
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schools. Kohiberg's idea was to nurture shared ownership by involving students 
in the definition of and enforcement of community values. In such a school, the 
teacher serves as an "advocate for what (they) hope is the right answer" in 
addressing moral dilemmas. But, most importantly, everyone in the school 
seeks to put the good of the community ahead of personal interests.^o 

In reading Kohiberg's accounts of the Scarsdale Alternative School and 
the Cambridge Cluster School, one is struck by the adolescent urge to belong. 
When given the opportunity to be involved, the school community becomes very 
important and students are willing to put aside other allegiances for the good of 
the group. Much of this resulted from the value which the school placed in the 
student's contributions. From the start, students understood that they were 
responsible for the communities well-being, just as much as the faculty or 
administration. 

At the Scarsdale Alternative School, students discussed the problem of 
cheating. This followed two incidents of cheating which had come before "the 
fairness committee." The committee's recommendation was to hold an open 
school discussion on cheating. In the discussion, students had no difficulty 
understanding that cheating hurt their community by destroying the trust of their 
teachers. Also, students expressed the impact which cheating behavior was 
having among the students: 

It really bothers me to have cheating going on because its intruding 
on my rights. If there's cheating, for the people who do work hard it 
makes them seem like they're not working hard because others are 
copying papers and get the same grades and do nothing. If there 
was a rule which said we realize cheating is wrong, and its your 



50 Ibid., 61. 
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obligation not to cheat, it would make everyone feel the 
obligation.^’ 

Following the discussion there was almost universal opposition to cheating within 
the school community. The events which occurred at the Scarsdale Alternative 
School were paralleled at the Cambridge Cluster School. In this case, however, 
teacher and student advocacy played an important role in developing a 
"collective norm" against cheating. 

No doubt, schools will differ in the degrees to which they feel comfortable 
involving students in the process of establishing a code of ethics. At Saint 
Andrew's School in Florida, for example, two student leaders advocated an 
Honor Code. As it was established, the student Honor Board was given the role 
of writing the By-laws, selecting new Honor Board members and promoting and 
enforcing the honor code. 

Placed in the context of a discussion about honor codes, what all this says 
is that it will be very difficult, if not impossible, to establish an honor code or any 
effort to deter cheating for that matter, if students are not permitted to play a role 
in developing the solution. Evans and Craig speak of the weight of the 
communities attitudes in determining the potential success of an Honor Code. 

"Intuitively, beliefs about the efficacy of strategies to reduce or 
prevent cheating may predispose success or failure. For example, 
if students believe that an honor system to promote academic 
honesty 'won't work,' chances for success of the system introduced 
by their teachers may be jeopardized from the outset."^^ 



Ibid., 64. 

^2 Evans and Craig, 5 1 . 
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Dr. Gary Pavela, the director of judicial programs at the University of Maryland 

and the past president of the National Center for Academic Integrity, fully 

supports the notion of student participation in formulating an Honor Code: 

Such balancing and sharing of authority is premised upon the 
assumption that control of academic dishonesty will not be 
accomplished by threat of punishment alone. Ultimately, the most 
effective deterrent will be a commitment to academic integrity within 
the student the student peer group. Only by giving student genuine 
responsibility in a collaborative effort with faculty and staff can such 
a commitment be fostered and maintained. 



Trusting students to participate in the establishment, promotion and 
enforcement of community values is a difficult challenge. Traditionally, schools 
have been hierarchical with students being at the bottom of the triangle. But 
educators are realizing that when trusted and when given an opportunity to 
participate in the vision of the school, students have a great deal to contribute. 
Moreover, this participation has had other positive consequences. Namely, the 
adolescent desire to belong has results in expressions of loyalty to the school, 
rather than the sub-group. The more of this type of loyalty which we can inspire, 
the less cheating behavior we will see. 



The Teacher and Academic Integrity 

By their attitudes and actions, teachers will affect cheating behavior in 
their classrooms. This was the conclusion of the Evans and Craig study, which 



Gary Pavela, "Code of Academic Integrity," in Academic Integrity and Student 
Development: Legal Issues and Policy Perspectives, William Kibler and others, in The 
Higher Administration Series, ed. Donald D. Gehring and D. Parker Young College 
(Admininstrations Publications. 1988), 69. 
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evaluated the attitudes and perceptions of students and teachers about cheating 
behavior. Teachers and students agreed that teachers who were vague in 
explaining the relevance and/or purpose of learning can unknowingly promote 
cheating behavior.^^ When students have no idea why they are studying the 
things they are studying, or the topic is perceived as inapplicable to their lives, 
students will interpret the exercise as a waste of time. Consequently, they will 
look for shortcuts. In addition, students and teachers agreed that the number of 
grading opportunities offered in a course can affect cheating. When students 
were evaluated based on only one or two exams, there was a higher likelihood of 
cheating. 

The study also revealed differences in student and teacher perception 
with regard to the importance of "teacher characteristics" in affecting cheating 
behavior among students. Students believed that teachers who were 
"unfriendly, boring or dull and have high expectations are more likely to 
encounter classroom cheating."55 Teachers, on the other hand, did not recognize 
such personality characteristics as having an impact on cheating behavior. 
Finally, students also expressed that teachers who require students to be 
accountable for their knowledge and apply their learning to real-life situations, 
actually discouraged cheating. 

As part of the study teachers and students were asked to identify 
classroom management techniques which would, in their opinion, reduce 



Ellis Evans and Delores Craig, "Teacher and Student Perceptions of Academic 
Cheating in Middle and Senior High Schools," in Journal of Educational Research 84, 
n.l, (September/October 1990), 49. 

55 Ibid., 48. 
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cheating bshavior. Ths following is a list of tho characteristics most often 
identified: 



• Course syllabi which define expectations and course objectives 

• Utilization of daily lesson plans with stated objectives 

• Some assessment by methods other than test and quiz 

• Elucidating the relevance of the lesson 

• Teacher communication with students in academic difficulty 

• Recreating tests each time the course is taught 

• Providing ample advance notice and exact coverage of exams 

• Seating assignments 

• Close teacher supervision during tests 

• Alternating test forms with scrambled number items 

• Use of different but equivalent make-up tests^^ 



Regarding the role of teachers in the detection of cheating, there is some 
evidence in the Evans and Craig study that teachers do not take the problem of 
cheating as seriously as students. One theory to explain this disparity is the 
possibility that students exaggerate the cheating problem. This is unlikely, 
however, because all studies indicate that more than half of secondary school 
students have cheated and numerous studies project that more than three- 
fourths of secondary school students have cheated. For example, in 1993 mio's 
Who Among High School Students conducted one of the largest polls of 
adolescent leaders and high achievers ever undertaken.57 Of the 5,000 students 
selected, 1,957 responded. All students surveyed had A or B averages and 98% 
planned to attend college. Paul Krouse, the director of Who's Who Among High 
School Students reported, "Cheating is pervasive among the nation's top high 



Ibid., 49. 



24th Annual Survey of High Achievers," Who's Who Among American High 
School Students, (Educational Communications, Lake Forest, 11,1993). 
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school studonts. Tho rosults indicatod that naarly 80% admittad to soma form of 
dishonasty, such as copying somaona alsa's homawork or chaating on an 
axam."58 Of tha privata school studants, naarly 60% indicatad that in thair 
school's chaating is aithar "fairly common" or "avarybody doas it." Tharafora, it 
would ba difficult to concluda that studant raspondants ara axaggarating tha 
chaating problam. 

Although it would ba unfair to ganaraliza about taachars' raalizations of 
tha sariousnass of tha chaating problam from ona study. It must ba pointad out 
that taachar vigilanca is crucial in controlling chaating. If taachars do not raaliza 
tha sariousnass of tha chaating problam, thay will not ba as attantiva as thay 
naad to ba in ordar to thwart chaating. In addition, thay might not ba as kaan to 
adopt practicas or policias which could affactivaly thwart chaating, such as tha 
onas listad abova. 

McCaba's study of naarly 800 collaga profassors at 16 diffarant 
institutions locatad throughout tha Unitad Statas, indicatad that collaga 
profassors wara raluctant to raport chaating incidants.59 Of coursa, this might 
not ba trua of indapandant school taachars, who ara mora lagally protactad and 
faca lass thraataning circumstancas than taachars in public high schools and 
collagas. Navarthalass, at any laval of aducation, to suspact a Studant of 
chaating is to ba potantially drawn into a procass which, at bast, is awkward. 

Navarthalass, studias in datarranca thaory, indicata that as tha risk of 
gatting caught risas tha amount of chaating daclinas.®0 A study antitlad "Faar 



"4 of 5 Students Admit Cheating;" Sun-Sentinel, (Ft. Lauderdale, FL), 20 
October 1993, 5a. 

McCabe, 653-654. 

^®.Iack Gibbs, Crime, Punishment and Deterrence (Amsterdam: Elsevier. 1975); 
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and the Student Cheater," conducted by Tittle and Rowe, revealed that too much 
trust and familiarity in a classroom environment could lead to higher levels of 
cheating. The most salient factor in reducing cheating in this study was the fear 
of getting caught and punished. 

Unfortunately, cheating is becoming so sophisticated that it is difficult to 
detect. In a newsgroup discussion on the Internet sponsored by one of the 
largest manufacturers of hand-held calculators, students were sharing ideas on 
the best ways to cheat using current hand held technology. The following is the 
text from one of the entries: 

Concerning teachers clearing memory before test, just write a 
memory clearing simulation program. I had a bunch of formulas I 
needed for an Algebra test stored in a program. The I wrote a 
program that would simulate almost every function after [2ND] 

[MEM]. I even had a blinking cursor. The only problem I had was 
with Page Up and Page Down and having two menus at the bottom 
of the screen. When the teacher started around the room clearing 
memories, I went ahead and executed my program, doing a fake 
total memory clear. When she came around, she saw the memory 
cleared, defaults set screen, and went on to the next person. What 
a dumbass.62 

It is no secret that young people, in general, are more technologically 
sophisticated than hiost adults. As technology plays more of a role in cheating, 
teachers will have more difficult detecting it. At Taylor Allderdice High School, 
where cheating ran rampant, some teachers reported being "demoralized" by 



cited in Michaels and Miethe, 871 . 

C.R. Tittle and A.R. Rowe, "Fear and the Student Cheater," Change. 6 (3), 
1974. 47 - 48; cited in William Kibler and Brent Paterson, "Strategies to Prevent 
Academic Dishonesty," in Kibler, 23. 

Reported over the ISED List Serve, 5 February 1995 by Wayne Murrah. 
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cheating, others referred to being "deceived on a scam level." The newly 
appointed co-principal made a difficult admission when he said, "What's 
happened in the past is that we've allowed these kids to outsmart us, and that's 
not acceptable. 

There can be a silver lining in the dark cloud of cheating, that is,' if we view 
it as an expression of a deeper problem. Although the motives for cheating are 
complex, one cause may have something to do with the way we teach; Looked 
at from a different perspective, can we be witnessing a type of protest 
movement? Could it be that students are asking for new and different 
approaches to teaching and learning? If the primary motive in education is to 
challenge the student to think, to develop habits of mind which places inquiry as 
the highest educational priority, perhaps we are not "educating" in the most 
effective manner. 

One school which has revamped teaching and learning is Central Park 
East Secondary School (CPESS) in New York City. At CPESS the entire 
curriculum revolves around five essential questions: Whose viewpoint is being 
described? What evidence is there? How is this connected to other things? What 
are the alternatives? And, how is this relevant? The school's founder Deborah 
Meier speaks of developing habits of skepticism and empathy in the student.^^* 

Other educators have written extensively on our understanding of student 
learning. Grant Wiggins has exposed some of the problems with traditional 
methods of student assessment. Wiggins challenges teachers to practice 
assessment, which is more closely aligned with the essential questions of the 



Putka, A4. 

This was said during her visit to the Klingenstein Center on 1 February 1995. 
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course. 65 Heidi Hayes Jacobs work on interdisciplinary curriculum challenges 

teachers to find the connections between the normally fragmented disciplines. 

Interdisciplinary curriculum challenges us to utilize more diverse forms of 

assessing student knowledge, such as the production of a video, a photographic 

essay, a book of poetry, a published article or editorial, a speech or debate, a 

series of diagrams, the construction of a model, etc.66 

Another example of . educational reform is the "Standards" developed by 

the National Council for Teachers of Mathematics (NCTM), which enable 

students to make the connections between content and real-world dilemmas. 

Karen Dee Michalowicz, the Upper School Mathematics Chair at Langley School, 

utilizes the math standards m her classroom. Her response to the crafty student 

who tricked his Algebra teacher by programming his calculator was as follows: 

I can't help but believe that a student who is so capable in using 
technology, as evidence in the posting above, couldn't ace an 
Algebra test. Also, I find when I prepare a test with calculator use, I 
emphasize the problem solving aspect, not the calculation. Those 
real world applications which we are encouraged by Standards to 
employ in our classes actually defeat the need to cheat in classes, 
or don't provide the opportunity to cheat.®^ 

It is not the intent of this paper to introduce or review the various 
educational reform movements. However, independent school teachers can 
revitalize the classroom experience in such a way that students will see the 



65 Grant Wiggins, "A True Test: Toward More Authentic and Equitable 
Assessment," Phi Delta Kappan (May 1989): 703 - 713. 

66 taken from the notes of TY4824, Interdisciplinary Curriculum: Design and 
Implementation, a course given at Teachers College by Heidi Hayes Jacobs 

6^ ISED List Serve - 5 February 1995 
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relevance and importance of their learning and the self-defeating nature of 
cheating. 

The role of teachers in the discipline process is also an important topic. In 
many schools teachers are encouraged to deal with cheating incidents on their 
own and many teachers enjoy this autonomy. However, it is also problematic in 
that it leads to inconsistent enforcement and students might not have the 
opportunity to defend themselves before an impartial judge. Clearly, this is the 
advantage of a formal school procedure so common to honor codes. Although 
the teacher relinquishes some autonomy, the whole community benefits from the 
sense of fairness. 

A McCabe study learned that teachers at colleges with honor codes were 
almost two times more likely to report suspected incidents of cheating than at 
schools without honor codes. There is a positive correlation between faculty 
belief in the honor code's processes and their higher willingness to report.®® 
When teachers believe in the system, they are much more likely to use the 
system. Conversely, when teachers doubt the judiciousness of the system or the 
effectiveness of the process, they tend to take matters into their own hands or 
ignore the incident altogether. Again, although this study was conducted among 
college professors, the logic of the conclusions are such that it is difficult to 
imagine that the principle doesn't hold for secondary school teachers as well. 

. In order to enhance student responsibility, faculty are often excluded from 
serving on school Honor Boards. I believe there should be faculty representation 
on the Honor Board. There are some risks, however. Faculty can dominate 
discussions in a student-faculty committee and alienate student members. A 



McCabe, 654 . 
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faculty pr6S6nc6 can also change the perceptions of an Honor Board among 
students. However, the advantages of a faculty presence outweighs the 
disadvantages: one, faculty have a great deal of wisdom and experience from 
which the Board would benefit; two, that both faculty and students are victims in 
a distrustful community is obvious; three, faculty must deal with the academic 
ramifications of a Board's decision in the classroom, if there is no faculty 
representation on the honor board this could lead to divisiveness in the 
community; and, finally, students, faculty and administration are collaborators in 
establishing a quality of life in the school. 

Teachers play a crucial role in the prevention, detection and punishment 
of cheating. Classroom management, teaching methodology, teacher vigilance, 
and enforcement are all crucial factors. Although it was not my intention to 
speculate on the role of the teacher in inspiring moral behavior, it is difficult not to 
mention it. Anecdotally, we have all heard hundreds of students speak of the 
moral impact which various teachers have had on their lives. To speak of the 
potential impact of teachers as only being in management and methodology is to 
do a disservice to the teaching profession. Adolescents are inspired by the 
integrity of their teachers and they intuitively know when a teacher has integrity. 



The School Ethos and Academic Integrity 

In her book. The Good High School, Sara Lawrence Lightfoot has 
observed that "good schools" have an ideological core.^^ This means that there 
are a few core values which have become embodied in the ethos of the school. 

69 Sara Lawrence Lightfoot, The Good High School: Portraits of Character and 
Culture, (New York: Basic Books, 1983), 322. 
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These core values are verbally reinforced and consciously or unconsciously they 
influence behavior and policies at the school. For example, it was reported that 
in the spring of 1992 an accrediting team arrived to Roxbury Latin in Boston. In 
the course of the school's evaluation, 27 students from grades 7 through 12 were 
asked, what do you think is Roxbury Latin's philosophy of education? The 
student responses were remarkable consistent: the School is most concerned 
about what type of people we are becoming. Apparently, this was the message 
which the Headmaster delivered each year on Opening Day to the new students. 
Moreover, somehow this message became repeatedly affirmed throughout their 
careers at Roxbury Latin. Roxbury Latin is an example of a core ethic 
becoming embodied in the life of a school. 

As I have implied throughout the course of this paper, academic integrity 
cannot be viewed solely as a program or policy which is limited to a set of 
disciplinary guidelines or a set of procedures which are practiced when a 
violation occurs. Although academic integrity was previously defined specifically 
as practices and ethics which pertain exclusively to respecting the words, 
images, ideas, and thoughts of others, the notion of academic integrity can also 
be viewed in a wider context as a community ethic. From this perspective 
academic integrity becomes synonymous with honor. Within the context of a 
community, honor is a virtue which permeates all practices, interactions, 
assumptions, and interpersonal relationships in the school. 

Presuming that honor is part of a school's ideological core, a school would 
seek to be honorable in all its practices, policies and interactions. This 
commitment to honor would result in a community-wide self-analysis . Questions 

■^0 Kevin Ryan, "Mining The Values In The Curriculum," Educational Leadership 
51, no. 3, (Alexandria VA: ASCD, November 1993): 18. 
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such as: Are all members of the community afforded equal respect? Are salary 
structures equitable? Are assignments of financial aid fair? Are stated grading 
policies practiced? Are students judged by standards which the adults adhere 
to? Are mistakes admitted, and corrected? would define this probing process of 
inquiry. In essence I am referring to what has become known as "the hidden 
curriculum. Those unspoken and unpublished behaviors, sometimes unrealized, 
which a community practices. To adopt an honor code, is to be willing to identify 
and critique the community's assumptions, ethic and behaviors. 

If we wish to instill in our students a commitment to academic integrity, we 
are faced with a challenging task which will require all community members to 
examine their own lives as well as the institution's behavior. To view a traditional 
honor code as a panacea to the problem of cheating is to underestimate the 
causes of cheating behavior. The causes are complex and multifaceted and we 
will never completely eradicate all cheating behavior. We stand a better chance 
of influencing our community when we approach the problem from different 
directions. I have suggested a review of academic policies which might 
aggravate competition. I have referred to various educational reform movements 
which seem to be inspiring a genuine student desire to learn. I have named 
numerous classroom techniques which thwart cheating. However, these 

practices will sound empty and hollow if a school is not willing to be honorable to 
the core. 



Revisiting Moral Education 

At the outset I referred to the fact that the primary focus of my researclr 
was directed at contextual factors which influence cheating behavior. However, 
before educators can move ahead with confidence and certitude in addressing 
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chsating bshavior, and bafora wa can stand up to its parvasivanass, wa must 
racommit oursalvas to tha instruction of athics. For tha past faw dacadas 
schools hava manifastad a raluctanca to guida and diract. This is a wholly naw 
phanomanon. As far back as racordad history will taka us, taachars wara viawad 
as moral guidas. Instruction was viawad largaly as a maans to influanca 
charactar. Only racantly has aducation axcludad moral instruction and 
amphasizad cognition.^' Much of this transformation cama as a rasult of a 
growing baliaf in tha cantrality of tha individual. 

Tha roots of this mantality ara lagion, but it cama to prominance in 
Amarican cultura during tha 1960's. In curriculum form, its most visibla symbol 
was tha "Situation Ethics" or "Valuas Clarification" movamant.^2 shadding tha 
shacklas of authoritarianism, taachars, administrators and schools (albait our 
sociaty) davalopad an "I hava no right to tall you what's right or wrong" athic. 
This "valua nautral" approach bacama a conscious and .'subconscious forca in 
tha classroom and on tha campus 

In thair chaptar antitlad "Finding Onasalf," tha authors of tha national bast- 
sallar, Habits of the Heart, raason through tha implications of a moral ordar 
whara aach individual datarminas har/his own athic. 

If tha salf is dafinad by its ability to choosa its own valuas, on what 
grounds ara thosa choicas mada? Ona's own idiosyncratic 
prafarancas ara thair own justification. Now, if salvas are dafinad 
by thair prafarancas, but thosa prafarancas ara arbitrary, than each 
self constitutes its own moral universe, and there is finally no way 
to reconcile conflicting claims about what is good. In tha absence 
of any objectifiable criteria of right and wrong, good or evil, the self 



Paul Vitz, Professor of Psychology at New York University, reminded me of 
this in a telephone conversation on 31 March 1996. 

Lickona, 7-12. 
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and its feelings become our only moral guide. What kind of world 
is inhabited by this self, perpetually in progress, yet without any 
fixed moral end?’^^ 

As this ethic permeated our culture and especially our schools, students 
began to comprehend its implications. Christopher Lasch, in his last book before 
his untimely death, entitled The Revolt of the Elites and the Betrayal of 
Democracy, observed that young people now "resent the ethical demands of 
'society' as infringements on their personal freedom. They believe that their 
rights as individuals includes their right to 'create their own values'."74 Michael 
Josephson, the founder and director of the Josephson Institute on Ethics, fears 
that "we're harvesting a generation of nuclear inspectors, auto mechanics, and 
politicians who will do what it takes to get what they want."'^^ 

As we are confronted with the facts of our current social problems and as 
we face the dismal prospects of a more troubled future, we are becoming 
painfully aware that some behavior is right and some is wrong. Derek Bok, the 
former president of Harvard, believes that "there are certain fundamental 
principles that are not a matter of debate."76 

Recently there has been the resurgence of educational curriculums which 
assume that virtues such as honesty, responsibility, courtesy, respect, patience. 



Robert N. Bellah, et al. Habits of the Heart, (New York: Harper and Row 
1985), 75-76. 

^^Christopher Lasch, The Revolt of the Elites and the Betrayal of Democracy, 
(New York: Norton, 1995), 180. 

Marilyn Alias, "Crusading to Head Off the Coming Ethics Crisis," USA Today 
19 May 1993. 7D. 

Roger Rosenblatt, "Teaching Johnny To Be Good," New York Times 
Magazine, Sec. 6, 30 April 1995, 41. 
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kindness and others must be taught. Without a commitment to these common 
decencies, our society seems defenseless against ambition, greed, and 
selfishness. 

James Madison, one of the chief framers of the American Constitution, 
once asked, "Can a people incapable of self-government in private life prove 
capable of it in public life? If they cannot practice self-government over their 
private passions, how will they practice it over the institutions of the Republic?"^^ 
Dr. Michael Novak, in accepting the 1994 Templeton Prize for Progress In 
Religion, expressed a similar sentiment: 

There cannot be a free society among citizens who habitually lie, 
who malinger, who cheat, who do not meet their responsibilities, 
who cannot be counted on, who shirk difficulties, who flout the law - 
or who prefer to live as serfs or slaves, content in their 
dependency, so long as they are fed and entertained. ”^8 

As many of the foundational institutions of our society, such as church and 

family, become threatened, the challenge of moral education falls upon schools. 

This calls for teachers to renew their vision as moral educators. Centuries ago, 

Desiderius Erasmus wrote eloquently of the high calling of schools and teachers: 

To be a schoolmaster is next to being a king. Do you count it lowly 
employment to imbue the minds of the young with the . . . best of 
literature, and to return them to their country honest and virtuous 
{people)? In the opinion of fools, it is a humble task, but in fact it is 
the noblest of occupations.^^ 



Michael Novak, "Awakening From Nihilism," First Things 45, 
(August/September 1994): 21. 

78 Novak, 21. 

7^ Bruce Lockerbie, A Passion For Learning: The History of Christian Thought 
on Education (Chicago: Moody Press, 1994),134. 
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We educators face many challenges in our work. Ours is a most difficult 
profession which seems not to be valued as it once might have been. Of course, 
we must be supported by our schools and we must work in schools which reflect 
our priorities. But, we cannot leave young peopio to find their own answors. 
They look to us for wisdom - skill in living. This is challenging and it calls us to 
constantly reflect on our own lives and behavior. Teaching is for the stout- 
hearted and mighty in spirit. There are professions which offer more tangible 
rewards. Teaching is more than a profession, however, it is a vocation. It is a 
vocation because it requires not only a skill to be mastered, and a knowledge of 
our discipline, but also an ethical life which inspires in young people a desire to 
live life well. 
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Illustrations of (Possible) Cheating Behaviorso 



1. Coughing or using hand signals; 

2. Concealing notes on clothing, hands, caps, shoes or in pockets; 

3. Writing in blue books prior to exams; 

4. Writing information on the blackboard, desks or keeping notes on the floor; 

5. Obtaining copies of a test in advance; 

6. Passing information concerning specific questions or answers from an earlier 

class to a later class; 

7. Leaving information in the restroom; 

8. Exchanging exams so that neighbors have identical test forms; 

9. Having a substitute take a test and providing false identification for the 

substitute; 

10. Fabricating data for lab or clinical assignments; 

1 1 . Changing a graded paper or answer sheet and requesting that it be graded; 

12. Failing to turn in a test and later suggesting that the faculty member has lost 



13. Stealing another student's graded test and affixing one's own name to it; 

14. Submitting computer programs written by another person; 

15. Recording two answers, one on one test form, one on another answer sheet; 

16. Marking an answer sheet to enable another student to see the answer; 

17. Putting large circles around two adjacent answers and claiming to have had 

the correct answer; 

18. Stealing an exam or other assignment for transmission to someone in 

another section, or for placement in a test file; 

19. Using a programmable calculator to store test information or otherwise 

passing information using electronic devices; 

20. Taking another students computer assignment printout from a computer lab; 

21. Destroying library material to gain acadehnic advancement; 

22. Transferring a computer file from one person's account to another; or 

23. Transmitting posted answers to exam to student in testing area via pager or 

radio transmitter. 



One of the most comprehensive and up to date list of cheating behavior was 
published by The University of Texas, (see Appendix 1) The guide has identified 23 
different types of behavior which could be construed as cheating: Student Discipline For 
Scholastic Dishonesty, yt Guide For Administrators, Faculty, and Hearing Officers. The 
University Texas System. July 1991. cited in Ralph D. Mawdsley, Academic Misconduct- 
Cheating and Plagiarism, (Topeka, Kansas: NOLPE, 1994), 9-10. 
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A Cheating Epidemic 
At a Top High School 
Teaches Sad Lessons 



Taylor Allderdice Students, 
Exhorted to Compete, 
Cross Ethical Barriers 



A Principal Changes Grades 



By Gary Putka 

Staff Reporter of The Wall Street Journal 

PITTSBURGH - For Taylor Allderdice 
High School, the Extra Effort Award 
given to Lee Grinberg by TV station KDKA 
this past January was one more accolade 
in the school’s 65-year history of scholastic 
distinction. 

But for some of his classmates, it was 
one too many. As young Mr. Grinberg- co- 
valedictorian in the class of 1992, versatile 
athlete and aspirant to the Ivy League-ac- 
cepted the award, boos were heard amid 
I the applause in the school auditorium. 

Flyers citing "doubts” about Mr. Grin- 
“ berg’s "academic integrity ” also ciixu- 
' M lated among seniors, against the wishes of 

^ the school administration. For Lee Grin- 

^ berg and many others at this venerable 

urban high school, it was an emotional 
event, a day when long-suppressed anger 
about perceived injustices burst into the 
open. 

Allegations of widespread, unpunished 
cheating have tom apart the class of 1992 
^ at Taylor Allderdice, wrecking friend- 
ships, pitting student against student and 
parent against parent. On Squirrel Hill, the 
high school’s comfortable neighborhood, 
obscene phone calls have shattered the re- 
pose of evenings. Angry words have over- 
heated PTA meetings. Lawyers have been 
hired to brandish threats of lawsuits. 

The Victims’ Lament 

Allderdice students talk of systematic, 
even brazen, cheating. They describe of- 
fers of money for homework, routine steal- 
ing of tests, open dictionaries^during coM 
lege-entrance exains and wide use i»t>- 
grammable calcnlaters as electronic cheat 
sheets in math aattsdence. In the absence 
of tough disc^linary measures, such 
cheating grew worse. Taylor. AUd^ce 
teachers and administrators - even the 
Pittsburgh school board - wm told of 

rampant cheating at the schocd. Blit with a 

fbw exceptions, there has been no strrag 
acti(Hi. The imiMict mayhave been greatest 
on students who didn’t cheat, hut saw 
cheating tolerated during formative years. 
Downcast after school one day, his mother 
recalls, recent Allderdice graduate Joshua 
Sabloff told her, “Cheating pays.” 

Although cheating in schools hasn’t 
attracted the same attention as cheating in 
Congress or on Wall Street. It is a national 
problem seen even in the best schools. New 
'frier High School, an acclaimed schwl in 
Winnetka, Dl., last month said it had 
suspended 11 seniors for an incident th?‘ 
involved theft of a political science test. 



A Burseomng t-rumcui 

For generations, schools have by turns 
grappled with or ignored cheating by some 
of their students. But there are indications 
the problem is getting worse. In the 1940s, 
about 20% of college students questioned 
anonymously admitted to cheating in high 
school. That percentage has soared to 75%. 
Stephen Davis, a psychology professor at 
Emporia State University in Kansas who 
tracks the figures, says the rise has been 




slow and steady. “Students say cheating in 
high school is for grades, cheating in 
college is for a career,” he says. “It’s 
humorous until you think for a minute, and 
then you say, ’Oh my God.’ ” 

Allderdice has long been viewed as a 
model of public secondary education. It is 
the flagship of the Pittsburgh public 
schools, a training ground for the Ivy 
League, cherished by its alumni with a 
fierce and protective pride. Its drawing 
card is a huge program for gifted students. 
The doctors, academics, executives and 
others who send their children to Allder- 
dice prize school success above almost 
anything else. At the school's top tier, 
getting a B means failure, and getting into 
college isn't enough - it must be the best 
college. 

Allderdice sends 20 graduates or more 
to the Ivy League each year. About a third 
of its 1,500 students, the highest proportion 
in the city, have scored 130 or higher on IQ 
tests. This places them in the Centers for 
Advanced Study, which offer the most 
demanding and prestigious courses. 

Students at the top rung keep close tabs 
on their class rank and grade point 
averages, which are posted twice a year in 
honor-roll lists. In a held of achievers, 
mere thousandths of a decimal point - re- 
flecting, say, a B in freshman gym - can 
knock srnneone out of the running fw 
^edictorian. “It's quite sad that the 
grade po^ averages go out to the fourth 
,, Please turn to Page Ak. Column 1 
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■jT', piu'.e. ij\s une Haharci bound 
student. -And even sadder that 1 remem- 
ber what mine is.“ 

The conditions that spelled success at 
Allderdice for so long - its involved par- 
ents. academic competition and accom- 
modating staff - allowed cheating to 
spread like an epidemic in which students 
were both victims and vectors. Even 
some of the brightest and most hard-work- 
ing students, who seemed bound for suc- 
cess .anyway. cheated. For many students, 
teachers say. grades, class-rank and other 
totems became more sought after than 
learning. 

. . There’s been a breakdown in integ- 
.-Cits," says Paula Sabloff, Joshuas 
-- !■ mother, who has led a move to develop an 
' •academic integrity code at the school. 
X i ;;t!je level of cheating is incredible." 

Asked how many classmates have 
*;6htiiated, various graduating seniors give 
- . estimates of 50% to 100%. Adam Eidinger, 

- ; i^i-92 student council president, says one 
.".^t^at cheater was so fearless, he would 
down the halls waving a stolen test, 

- -shcuiting, Tve got it." Allderdice "is a 
’ 'Twy i:ood school." he adds, “but there’s a 
:-:k)l of cheating that goes on." Echoing 
nltmber of students, another member of 
class of '92, Lianne Mantione, says, 
t -Cheating has just been a way of life." 

Jn interviews, students repeatedly as- 
that until recently, the adults around 
didn’t seem too concerned. In fact. 

; -the: former principal, a beloved and re- 
- ^sflKted Allderdice figure who retired last 
^ - June, changed grades for some students at 
; behest of their parents, who had been 
^ I'Ketxiffed by teachers, 
r. < ; Richard Gutkind, current co-principal. 
:aclenowledges the school has an aca- 
demic integrity problem, and says steps 
-.Are being taken to correct it. He says 
' "sthdents were suspended over cheating 
r;.Qns past year. “What’s happened in the 
|--past is that we’ve allowed these kids to 
* ; outsmart us, and that's not acceptable," he 
says. Dr. Gutkind concedes the school may 
. not: have moved quickly enough, partly 
. ;b^use he and others were preoccupied . 

' With security after some violent inci- 
^;ddnts. 

T- • Lee Grinberg’s father. Meyer, strenu- 
■|!.fOusly denies allegations against his son, 

■' ^made by a number of students. He says Lee 
;jhas done nothing improper and is the 
victim of a “vendetta" by envious peers. “I 
*:oan tell you, to the best of my knowledge, 

; ^ tee has never been accused of cheating by 
■* ** teacher, and a student has never re- 
i 'polled to a teacher that he cheated,” says 
'Mr: Grinberg, who won’t let his son be 
J;ihtarviewed. Lm’s school record Is un- 
' • blemished, his father adds. .c 

< ; : NoUng that Lee is a diligent ’siiident- 
a reportedly perfect 4 .« grade point > 
— who does volunteer work, Mr. 
Grinberg adds that false allegations 
m :A?einst him have been "a nightmare.”'. 

T; ; &ve^ other adults who know . Lw 
7*2’®**^ highly of him. Lennie Silbermanjl 
j -mrActor of a summer camp where Lee is a'j ■ 
rooUnselor, says Lee’s “woik ethic has 
^.bocome a role model for kids.” Mr. Silter- 
:»-man adds th Lee "is a clean-cut guy, the - 
.- :all-American kid." 




The events that brought cheanng.io the 
fore began on March 16, 1991, when many 
of this year's graduates took the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test at Allderdice. One of the SAT 
takers that day. Rebecca Greenberg, re- 
turned home and told her parents she saw 
three classmates consulting dictionaries 
after they received their test booklets. 
Rebecca says she also heard students 
calling out some words in the verbal sec- 
tion of the test. 

One word she told of hearing was 
“usurp,” One of the words on the test that 
day. in the section where students must 
find opposite meanings: “usurp.” 

Rebecca described the incident to 
school officials the following week and 
later, through her parents, identified the 
three as Lee Grinberg and two friends. 
Another student in the testing room, Elena 
Buchwalter, corroborated the story, with- 
out naming the boys, to an English teacher 
at the school, who says she passed it along 
to the administration. 

Although they didn’t come forward and 
tell school officials — nor have officials 
tried to interview them - at least two other 
girls recall other cheating incidents that 
day. One girl sa 3 rs that in the second half of 
the test, after a break, she saw one of the 
boys working on sections of the test given 
before the break, a violation of SAT rules. 

Anneka Jones, who was taldng the SAT 
that day, says she saw about a telf-dozen 
girls in the bathroom discussing words on 
the test. (SAT sections are given to stu- 
dents in different sequences.) Anneka says 
she doesn’t remember who the girls were. 

No one disputes that words were called 
and looked up in a dictionary by students 
in the test room. But Meyer Grinberg says 
Lee looked up the words before the test was 
handed out, not after. And it appears that 
Lee invoked a privilege offered to ail test 
takers and canceled his score within four 
days of taking the test. Meyer Grinberg 
says Lee decided not to use scores he got 
that day because he didn’t believe he had 
done well on the test. 

The ultimate responsibility for the 
SATs resides with the test’s owner. Educa- 
tional Testing Service. Lawrence Town- 
ship. N.J., which creates and administers 
the tests, pays the proctors and maintains 
its own security staff (see accompanying 
article). The proctor in the Allderdice test 
room. Phyllis Sanguigni, a physical educa- 
tion teacher, says that no cheating oc- 
curred and that Rebecca is telling “lies.” 
Ms. Sanguigni says Lee and the two 
other boys looked up words before test 
booklets were handed out. She adds that 
she let one boy use a dictionary when he 
asked her what “usurp” meant. Ms. Sa^ 
guigni says she was surprised wh^*^ 
saw the word on the test. 

But Allderdice apparer*’ 




;nat rms .iSKcU ner -.v :• 

SAT proctor again. *VVe don t renire pr 
tors if we don’t believe there is an adequ 
testing situation,” Dr. Gutkind says. I 
Sanguigni says she has been unjuf 
impugned. 

After looking into the reports of 1 
becca Greenberg and Elena Buchwall 
Allderdice took no action. Dr. Gutkind st 
the school received contradictory accou 
of events. Dr. Gutkind adds that 
SAT is the responsibility of ETS. 

ETS also looked into the allegatio 
including a sworn statement from 1 
becca’s mother, Janelle. a history prof 
sor at the University of Pittsbui^h. In I 
statement. Dr. Greenberg said one 
the other two boys her daughter s 
cheating on the SATs telephoned Rebe< 
two days later and acknowledged he « 
looking up words called out by the ott 
boys, who already had their test boc^e 
The statement says that, unknown to I 
daughter. Dr. Greenberg was listening 
a phone extension. The Greenbergs ga 
this newspaper their statements to El 
with the names of students removed. 

ETS also decided not to act. In a letter 
the Greenbergs, ETS said it only “Inves 
gates suspected irregularities with t 
intent to ensure the reporting of va 
scores” to colleges, adding that “we do i 
seek to prove that an individi 
‘cheated.’ ” Dr. Greenberg said ETS aJ 
told her it found no big gains from pt 
scores on ETS exams. 

Dr. Greenberg acknowledges that t 
own daughter has cheated while at AUdi 
dice. Rebecca says she got answers fri 
another student, Dan Galanter, for ma 
tests. “She is contrite,” Dr, Greenbe 
says. ‘*She knows it was wrong. At let 
she’s had the courage to step up and sa 
‘Enough, no more.’ ” Dan Galanter and I 
parents decline to comment on allegatio 
regarding Dan. 

Homework for Hire 

Whatever happened at the SAT test Ui 
day, students say cheating at Allderdi 
has been endemic. Last f^, five Alld< 
dice seniors - Elena Buchwalter, Coile 
Dillon. Sara Gibbons, Sara Greenberg ( 
relation to Rebecca) and David Sacco -s 
down to discuss cheating at the request o 
teacher. The document produced by tb 
meeting named no names but enumerat 
cheating incidents, from stolen tests 
hired homework, the five students h 
seen. (See adjoining article.) 

Although there were many signs 
cheating, the Allderdice administratif 
and Pittsburgh’s school board were slow 
act. In a statement to ETS, Elena Buc 
waiter’s mother, Kathy Ayres, said 
months after Elena’s report of cheating 
Allderdice staff, ETS still hadn’t be 
notified of the charges. ‘The mother ai 
daughter then wrote ETS themselves. 
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The Greenbergs also question the 
school's inquiry-, which was conducted by 
Thomas Chapas, a guidance counselor and 
SAT supervisor for the school. Despite 
assurances from Allderdice that it would 
report their complaint to ETS, the Green- 
bergs say they finally had to contact ETS 
on their own. ETS confirms that the Green- 
bergs initiated the inquiry. Mr. Chapas 
didn't return calls seeking comment. 

Others believe foot-dragging was a pat- 
tern, designed to save everyone from em- 
barrassment. On June 12, 1991, Sungwha 
Oh Yoo, an instructor at the University of 
Pittsburgh with a daughter at Allderdice, 
wrote to Barbara Burns, president of the 
school board, complaining about wide- 
spread cheating. Mrs. Yoo, who says she 
interviewed a number of students, listed 
nine specific types of cheating, without 
naming anyone, and asked for action. Two 
weeks later, she received a letter from 
Helen Faison, a deputy superintendent, 
saying the charges couldn’t be investi- 
gated until the next school year began. 
That was the last Mrs. Yoo heard. 

Dr. Faison says she briefed Dr. Gut- 
kind and his co-principal, John Brill, on 
concerns about academic integrity last 
summer. Dr. Gutkind says he has never 
heard of Mrs. Yoo or seen her letter. 
Barbara Bums says the school board is 
concerned with allegations of cheating, but 
it’s the school’s responsibility, not the 
district's, to handle specific charges. 

As Mrs. Yoo suspected, cheating of 
many varieties was going on. Three se- 
niors who have taken mostly advanced 
classes - Sara Gibbons, Molly Schachner 
and Jennifer Levy - say students offered 
them money for assignments. Sara says 
that as a freshman, she was offered S15 a 
week to do a classmate’s accounting home- 
work. She says she declined. 

Last year. Molly says she was taking 
advanced French 5 while Dan Galanter 
was taking advanced French 4. both with 
the same teacher. Dan offered her SIO 
apiece to write French essays for him, she 
says, adding that she declined. 

Incidents of cheating that were particu- 
larly egregious occurred when members of 
the class of ’92 were juniors because, 
students say, junior-year grades are so 
influential in college admissions decisions. 
Though it occurred before, they say there 
was brisk trafficking in tests and answers 
in the 1990-91 school year. The busiest 
activity centered on the citywide Syllabus 
Examination Program tests, mainly multi- 
ple-choice questions given four times a 
year in several subjects. Along with other 
tests, papers and assignments, SEP exams 
determine a student’s grade in a course. 

“It’s been a frequent occurrence to 
come into homeroom and find little slips of 
paper, probably two inches square, with 
SEP answers on them,’’ says Maia Rut- 
man, a senior who has been accepted at 
Ya’e. Maia says students would copy the 



letters on the little slips - A, B, C and so 
on -corresponding to the correct answers. 
“There were always SEP social studies 
tests available, ” adds Jennifer Pechersky, 
another member of the class of ’92. Sara 
Gibbons, Emily Strieker, Robin Berlin and 
other classmates agree that SEP answers 
were routinely avaUable. Anneka Jones 
says they circulated in "the lunchroom, like 
clockwork, four times a year on the day of 
SEP U.S. history tests. 

Dr. Gutkind and other administrators 
say they have been aware of allegations 
that SEP tests were stolen but couldn’t give 
a substitute because the SEP test form is 
mandated by the school district. 

Other widespread abuses, students say, 
were made possible by a relatively new 
classroom tool, the advanced calculator. 
Backed by education experts, Allderdice 
and other schools permit students to 
use calculators to compute and to make 
graphs during tests. But some sophisti- 
cated versions, including the model used at 
Allderdice, contain a programmable mem- 
ory and an alphabet keyboard function. 

For some Allderdioe students familiar 
with the memory capability, the calcula- 
tors have stored purloined test answers, 
formulas or definitions on which they were 
being tested. 

“Calculators were always programmed 



with answers," sayj Robin Berlin. Oth 
students agree. Robin, and honors si 
dents Maia Rutman and Emily Strickt 
say most students in one of their cours 
last year put into calculators formulas thi 
were being tested on. Maia and Emily s< 
they themselves did so. “The formula 
would be the crux of solving the problem, 
would be vital information, but there wei 
so many formulas,’’ says Maia. *T guess 
was cheating.” 

Old-fashioned cheat sheets also wei 
sometimes concealed in the calculator 
cover. “It’s possible to line the cover with 
sheet of paper and write all over it,” sa} 
Nicole Kiger, a graduating senior. “Yc 
could fit the whole Constitution on it.” 
Awaiting mathematics tests last yea 
in the classroom before the teacher ei 
tered, Rebecca Greenberg says, student 
including Lee Grinberg, Dan Galanter an 
Jonah Falek would check the multiple 
choice answers stored in their calculator 
to make sure they matched. “You know, j 
would be like, A for the first, B for th 
second, C for the third,” she says. 

Lee’s father says his son never di( 
anything improper with a calculator ant 
doesn’t know how to use the memorj 
function. The Galanters won’t comment 
Calls to the Falek family seeking commeni 
were hung up on. 

Outsmarting the Teachers 

Allderdice students say they nevei 
knew what to expect when testing time 
approached. Alison Brown says that dur- 
ing physics tests last year, students often 
had notes they weren’t supposed to have, 
and calculators with answers stored. Roy 
Buterbaugh, who taught the class, “was a 
very fine teacher,” Alison says, but had 
very poor vision. Other people who know 
him describe him as “le^ly blind." 

During the final exam last year, Alison 
says, boys who were not in her class 
walked in, sat down, had the test passed 
out to them with the other students and 
left. Mr. Buterbaugh never noticed they 
didn’t belong in the class, she says. One 
of the boys, Alison adds, was Jonah Falek. 
She says that Jonah’s class was scheduled 
to take the exam later, and that she 
reported the incident to another teacher. 
The teacher, who requested anonymity, 
confirms that Alison reported the inci- 
dent to her but says she took it no 
further. Mr. Buterbaugh didn’t return calls 
for comment. 

In her sophomore-year algebra 2 class, 
Allderdice student Jennifer Levy says Lee 
Grinberg and others would take copies 
of tests off the teacher’s desk before the 
teacher entered the class and consult on 
answers. Through his father. Lee says he 
didn’t obtain copies of tests ahead of time. 
Mr. Grinberg also says Lee did so well on 
tests in the class that Jennifer Levy com- 
plaint he was making it hard for her to 
get A’s, since the tests were graded on a 
curve. 




Several AUderdice teachers also say 
they believe cheating is widespread. 
French teacher Frank Casorio says he 
suspected some students of cheating last 
year and felt "'decelve4on a soun level” 
by students in advanced French 4. **What 
1 l^an to see is that some students' 
writing was much too good for their oral 
abilities/' he says. He says some French 5 
students told him they were being asked to 
steal their advanced grammar test, which 
was identical to the one used in advanced 
French 4. 

'They demoralized me so badly that 
this year 1 elected not to teach" advanced 
French 5, Mr. Casorio says. 

Joanne Meldon, an AUderdice mathe 
matics teacher, says cheating at the school 
is so widespread that unusual defenses are 
called for. Once last year, Mrs. Meldon 
says she copied students’ calculus tests 
and graded the copies. Handing the origi' 
nals back the next day, she told them 
a headache had kept her from grading the 
exams. As she went over the correct 
answers, Mrs. Meldon asked, would the 
students grade the tests themselves? One- 
third of them altered their answers. When 
she produced the photocopies, she says, 
"students were flabbergasted and reduced 
to tears.” Behavior improved somewhat 
after that, she says. 

In geometry once, when she suspected 
wandering eyes, Mrs. Meldon says she 
distributed two versions of the same test to 
alternating desks in a checkerboard pat- 
tern. The tests were different, she says, 
but the differences weren’t great enough to 
be noticed at a quick glance. Eight of 30 
students had every answer wrong, and 
their answers matched the correct ones on 
the other version of the test. 

Changing Grades 

While teachers worried about cheating, 
some parents went beyond pressuring 
their children to excel, joining the competi- 
tion for grades more directly. In the recent ' 
past, some found a friend in the principal. 




William Fisher, a 20-year veteran of the 
school. When Mr. Fisher retired last year, 
a farewell column in the Pittsburgh Po^ss 
praised him because he would “prod and 
push and encourage students ... to make 
something of their lives," Teachers Snd 
staff people say Mr. Fisher believed that to 
stay in his position he had to satisfy a key 
constituency— the professional and upper- 
middle-class parents with children in the 
top scholastic programs. 

Irvin Topp, a chemistry teacher at 
^Iderdice. was reading a local newspaper 
last year when he noticed a story saring 
that Beth Zasloff, a 1991 AUderdice gradu- 
ate now attending Yale, had won a Na- 
tional Merit Scholarship. What particu- 
larly interested Mr. Topp was the mention 
of Beth's class rank at AUderdice: sixth. 
Mr. Topp had given Beth a C one semester 
in sophomore chemistry, ^nd he knew 
no one with a C could place that high. 

He remembered Beth’s father had cpme 
to him upset, pleading that the grade be 
raised. With the school's permission, Beth 
had been taking an around-the-wofld 
cruise during the semester, and a tutor 
who was supposed to be on board hadn’t 
shown up. Mr. Topp refused to chan^'lhe 
grade. He said the excuse was weak land 
showed Joseph Zasloff his grading calciUa- 
tions. 

After reading the article, Mr. Twp 
checked the grade on Beth’s transcript: an 
A. He asked Mr. Fisher about it. Mr 
Topp says that Mr. Fisher said he Bad 
changed it at the request of Beth’s father 
“to help her win the National Merit Schol- 
arship." Beth’s mother wouldn’t answer 
questions or provide a phone number for 
Beth. She referred questions to Mr. 1^- 
loff, who was traveling in the Far East. 
Attempts to reach him were unsuccessful. 

Mr. Topp calls the incident “the ulti- 
mate academic dishonesty. They didh’t 
cheat on tests," he says, “they stole 
grades." He demanded an inquiry. Beth’s 
grade was changed back, and Mr. Fisher 
received a reprimand from the school 
district. Mr. Topp says the district told him 
it would send letters explaining the marter 
to Yale and the National MerirScholardiip 
Corp., which makes the awards. But ac- 
cording to Mr. Topp, Dr. Faison, the 
deputy superintendent who conducted Ae 
inquiiy, told him the institutions woQld 
simply be told it was a “clerical error” and 
wouldn’t be given a full explanation." as 
Mr. Topp wished. Mr. Topp wrote lettec$.to 
Yale and the scholarship organization; he 
says, but has received no r^ly. 

Dr. Faison conflrms the inquiry, and 
says it involved unauthorized g» ^p 
changes of several students. She wouldn’t 
say who altered the grades. She says' a 
letter was sent to Yale, but doesn't know 
whether NMSC was notified. Yale and 
NMSC decline comment. 

Mr. Fisher acknowledges he receive a 
reprimand as a result of the inquiry. Jfe 
says be gave Beth Zasloff ■ ’credit" for a 
cruise. He declines to respond to lb'. 
Topp’s charges. 
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Irate Parants 

Beth Zasloff Isn’t the only student 
whose grade was chang^. According to 
George Schubert, head guidance counselor 
at AUderdice until 1988, Mr. Fisher 
changed between six and 12 senior <•»««« 
grades a year. Mr. Fisher says parents 
from each grade level appealed to him for 
grade changes three or four times a year. 

Mrs. Meldon says two of her students’ 
grades were changed by Mr. Fisher. One, 
she says, was for Joshua Beilin, a graduat- 
ing senior (and no relation to Robin), who 
took calculus as a ninth-grader in a class 
where most students were 12th-graders. 
”He had parents who . . . wanted him tobe 
a superstar," she adds. 

Just before first-semester grades were 
issued in December, Mrs. Meldon says dhe 
received from Joshua’s father. Gary,~an 
“exquisite gift" - a Mont Blanc pen with a 
value of at least $125. “When the report 
card came out, his parents were irate”*at 
her, says Mrs. Meldon. “I gave him a B.” 

Joshua had scned third-lowest <rf“60 
students in his class on the final exam. But 
the Berlins disputed the B, and asked hfis. 
Meldon to make it an A. They hired’ a 
Carnegie MeUon University pr^essor 'to 
review her teaching, she says, and took 
their case to the gifted-students couns^w 
at the school. Mrs. Meldon says she felt l^er 
Job might be on the Une. But the professor 
said her teaching was fine, and Mrs. 
Meldon says she believed the Berlins Had 
given up. Last June, however, she got a 
caU from the school system’s cenb^ offfce 
asking why Joshua’s grade had been 
changed to an A. After concluding that Mr. 
Fisher had changed it without good rea- 
son, Mrs. Meldon says, the school district 
chai^ the grade back to a B. Dr. Faison 
confirms that Joshua’s grade was changed 
without adequate reason, but won’t shy 

Please Tiim to Pope A5, Column I : 
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In High School, 



Cheating Holds 
Sad Lessons 
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who changed it. 

A few weeks after the school board 
returned Joshua^s grade to a B, Mrs. 
Meldon says, she received a note from the 
^student asking her to change the grade 
back to an A. Says Mrs. Meldon, “I ripped 
that thing into a thousand pieces." 

Neither Gary nor Rosie Berlin. 
Joshua s parents, will answer questions 
about grade changes involving their son. 
Mr. Fisher won t comment. 

There were other special interventions. 
Richard Blough, a science teacher at All* 
derdice, says he recently changed the 
conduct grade of a student from unsatis* . 
factory to satisfactory after Dr. Gutkind 
approached him on behalf of a member of ^ 
Pittsburgh's school board. Mr. Blough says 
the request was made so the student could 
be admitted to the National Honor Society. 

. Mr. Blough won't name the student and 
says he doesn't know who the board mem- 
ber was. 

Dr. Gutkind acknowledges that "there 
was a school-board member who talked to 
me about that" but says he doesn't think 
it is "inappropriate for a school-board 
. inember to ask for more information about 
a situation. If he had come with a specific 
request without having all the informa- 
: tion," Dr. Gutkind says, "4t would border 
on inappropriateness. That hasn't hap- 
pened here." 

Issues of academic integrity, although 
discussed in the rumor mill at the school, 
became public on the evening of Jan. 27. at 
. k heated meeting of about 70 students and 
parents that followed Lee Grinberg’s 
KDKA award ceremony. At the meeting, 

; 'several s^idents told of cheating they had 
seen - including some of the cases de- 
, scribed above - altlmugh usually not men- 
tioning names. Much of the meeting was 
devoted to the March 1991 SAT test 

The meeting was conducted mainly by 
^^Paula Sabloff. a parent who had written 
: Pr. Gutkind about cheating in September 
^ 1991. She says several parents challenged 
her authority to conduct the meeting. 

'? The meeting resulted in the beefing up 
: ,of an academic-integrity committee at the 
* school. The committee's final report, com- 
pleted toward the end of^ the school year, 

; ..calls for such things as erasing calculator 
; rnemories before tests, keeping tests se- 
cure and ^ving different versions of tests 
' ^hen possible. The committee also reoom- 
\^mended posted honor rolls omit grade 
' "point averages, a change Dr. Gutkind calls 
likely. 



. the class of 1992 graduated from 
Allderdice on June 18, there was little 
eridence of the war among them. In 
Ins valedictory, Lee Grinberg spoke of the 
balance be^een personal goals and social 
responsibility and thanked friends for V 
their support. "When times are tough, and 
>^ur back is against the wall, it's nice to 
know you have good friends to help you be 

^ng," he said. Afterward, he exchanged 

* high-fives with some friends and hugged 
' Dan Galanter. 

- . . The Greenbergs say they’re still angry, 
u ^ a lawyer and written the 

- school board, asking for an independent 
. inquiry of the March 1991 SAT test. If they 

• don’t pt one, they’re threatening: to sue 

• the school district to compel it to investi- 
.. gate. They say that the earlier Inquiry into 

- the incident was slipshod, and that Taylor 
Allderdice shouldn’t be allowed to give the 
exam for a period. They say they aren’t 

, seeking punishment for the boys. The 
; ^hool board says it has done what it 
’.can, and further appeals should be to 

, .e;ts. 

: The Greenbergs also want vindication 
■ for their daughter. As word of Rebecca’s 
charges spread and no findings were 
made against the bo)^, she was ostracized 

• at school as a squealer, Rebecca says, with 
p^ple moving away from her in the cafete 
na or calling her “bitch” in the hall. Dr 
Greenberg says Rebecca started losing 
weight. People began telephoning the fam- 

. ily anonymously in the middle of the night, 

- sometimes using obscenities, someUmes 
.. hanging up without saying a word. 

Grinberg also has been distressed, 

uys his father. Mr. Grinberg says his 
. son’s enjoyment in being co-valedicto- 
,qan is ^ne, and Lee is under much stress. 

Mr. Grinberg has also retained lawyers 
,who have written the Greenberg and Sab- 
,.lpff families, accusing them of a campaign 
■ to- smear Lee, and threatening to sue 
. unless they stop. 

.. .. In one of her essays for college admis- 
sion, Rebecca Greenberg described her 
effort to be heard about the SATs as a 
wrenching one. "The incident taught me a 
-freat deal, some of which. I guess. I would 
^rather not know,” she wrote. “I have 
.. leamrt that honesty and integrity are 
;; wmetimes in short supply. i have seen 
^firsthand the awesome powers of peer 
* pressure and the pull toward confor- 
: itoty ... But I am glad to have found the 
•• streneth to act. This time, anyway.” 
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Plagiarism « 

Is Rampant, 

A Survey Finds 



OXFORD, Ohio 
— Students sub- 
mit plagirizcd 
work as ihcir 
own far more often than might have 
been suspected, a survey of students 




here has found; 

- The results, released last week at 
Miami University of Ohio, showed 
'that 91.2 percent of the students said 
that they had plagiarized their class 
-work. Jcrold.Halc, an associate pro- 
fessor, and two other members of the 
communications ’ department sur- 
veyed 234 students in introductory 
courses, which 40 percent of all stu- 
dents are required to take. 

Freshmen through seniors in all the 
university’s colleges and schools 
were questioned. 

The survey asked five questions. To 
the first, "Have you ever plagiarized 
work for college classes?” 72.1 per- 
cent of the students answered yes. 
From the four other questions, includ- 
ing, "Have you ever quoted informa- 
tion in a paper directly without noting 
or citing it?” and, "Have you ever in- 
cluded misleading references in a 
bibliography or source page?” the or- 
ganizers calculated the 91.2 percent 



figure. 

"There is a significant problem be- 
cause many students believe that 
whai they arc doing is not plagia- 



rism,” Mr. Hale said. 

The survey, administered last 
semester, is the third Mr. Hale has or- 
ganized. 

The Umversity of California at Los 
Angeles, jh a project with the Amer-' 
ican Council on Education, "recently 
released the j’esults ofa similar study 
that sampl^ 200,000 students. The 
study found' ”a little more than 30 
percent had plagiarized work in the 
last year,” Mr. Hale said. 

"The problem is that people don't 
see it as a problem so nobody has 
done anything go remedy it.” Mr. 
Hale said. . ♦ 



Role of 3 ‘Predlf tors' 



His study began at the University 
of Hawaii, when, he said, he found stu- 
dents in a class who were plagiarzing. 
"My second study compared Miami 
students to other schools and found 
little difference.” he said. 

The new study found three "predic- 
tors” that might help determine 
whether a student will plagiarize. The 
first is the attitude toward plagia- 
rism. "Many studenLs believe it is ^ 



Cor\linued6tiPQge37 



Miami of Ohio 

Cnnttnucd From Page 36 

bad and unethicai." Mr. Haic said 
'But they do it anyway.” 

I he .sec ond is how the student per- 
ceives he might be caught, and the 
third is study habits. Those with poor 
habits lend to plagiarize. Mr. Hale 
.said. 

Few students were taken aback by 
the study. Christie Humphrey, a sen- 
ior political science major from Po- 
land, was not surprised. "Not when I 
walk into a test and see so many peo- 
ple cheating," Miss Humphrey said, 
^ni’s how they got through high 
, school, and now It’s how they’ll cct 
through college.” ^ 

Availability of Materials 

Matthew Burton, a freshman his- 
tory major from Richmond, Ind said 
he had never thought himself guilty of 
plagiarism. But after answering 
quc,stlons similar to those in the sur- 
vey, he found that by the survey’s 
.standards he had plagiarized. 

"Plagiarizing in my terms is copy- 
ing someone clsc's work word for 
word. Mr. Burton said. 'Tve padded 
my bibliography with sources before, 
because a certain number were re- 
quired. But I still don’t think that’s 
plagiarism.” 

Miss Humphrey said pan of the 
problem was that all tests and sylla- 
buses were available through "test 
files of fraternities and sororities as 
well as through professors who cata- 
logue materials. 

u,i.K set away 

they're right." Mr. Burton 
said. A professor who has 90 people 

’ to have time to 

check every bit of information on 

900 KS” ^ 

Mr. Burton added that only pecul- 

Inr **p off 3 profes- 
sor. Many students are good at 
plagiarism,” he said, "aiid they carr 
niaketit indistin- 
® f^'T* own ft'king." 

, » .1" epidemic hurtirig 30 per- 
icnt of the student population across 
the country.” Mr. Hale said "And 
^ething needs to be^ done very 
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■y FOX BUTTERFIELD 

Sptctoltolte N0V Yflit 'niHi 

BOSTON, July 2 — At bis comi 
lent speech In May, the dean of 
niversity*s CoUeM ct ComaunkaSon 
elivered a sharpy worded attack on 
le decline of morality In Amerleiui 
jiture to an audienoe of more Qnn 
000 fledgling Journalists - and Oieir 
imilles. But bi his speech thsdean re- 
eatedj virtually word for word, for- 
ons of an article by aPBS crt^ 

A videotape id ine qieedi, OB sale 1^ 
loston Untvotsity»ob|mthat.llm 
1. Joachim Maitre^oopM Oe inde 
ig theme' and afaqi4 T^' ^ 
rom an article Iqr MMmel f ' * 
nePiiWlcr 




ram ‘‘Sneak Previews.’' 



Febiimry 



/as flnt puMlshed in the 
isue nf Imprlmila, a sehcdai 
ut out bf RUladale GoUtoe^ Mhdii* 
;aiL ..The b(didte;has attioe reprinted 
,aif a mHUon ,cople< and parts have 
«en exoeriite|t<ti The Wall Street 
oumal aiMJteidei^s DIBSOl 
A t no pOm oB .the time does Hrl Mai- 
re meotlon Memed or bMUcate 
hat te UsM were not W 
■ • vUie C anter of Ceo tr pv ety 

Mr.-lli8ttre, -n-W former 

Last Oerman fighter pUot who Is an 
lutajpolteri jp p nse^B ve^ was said by 
lis adnifiil^rathm anittant to'be In 
Malaysia and mavniiable for com- 
Tient He has been at tee center of sev' 
>ral disputes at Boston Uni 
iinoe Joining the faculty In lOH 
las been accudad by other ‘ 
members at B b a n do mn t 
3bJectivttyforpoilllic ' 

Jte R. SUber. the unlvontre’s 
dent, odw lOTtented, Mr. Maitre as 
dean in. 1817, said todiv that he wouM 
no Judgment.en the ‘‘charges.eC 
plagiartsm** against Mr. Maitre until 
he returned finm abroad and was 
giren “jB fell, foir and diqksteonate op^ 
; pmtanky tbdefeodlilniadf.'* ' 

: In a brief written atatoment Dr. Stt- 



tmev^ofthe/ 
^orm: alk>ut 15 ' 
paragraphs from 
a movie critic. 



abies are shuanedi:^, 

Mr. Medved starts w^ ui eiicaniiha- 
on clthe film. 'Tbe. Cook, the TMef, 
Is Wffe and Berlmmr.*’ He redoui^ 
lyeral ylolelit afid aemially eiMicit 
MMite anfiMiai^^ ter Rs 

irs'^ M every ten^: ■; 

Mr. Medved, then says it is'hb tthi^ 
shtaiableife"*"— ^ 

beiM,|Htio«.«iR:MI:ite 



consider whether a given work is true.” 
. , Bldeotoddait Recalled : 

Mr. Medved said in a telqihane inter- 
view that he had never beard at Mr. 
Maitre and was “stunned” that some- 

onewould oq>y an article thathad been 
so widely printed. 

"It’s the kind M thbig that people In 
conservative dreles wouhT^meet 
from a Joe Blden instead^ one 

interview. 

Jos^ R. Aden Jr^ a liberal Demo- 
UgB^M^had berrpw^M^^ 





eved ugliness, honor and depravity 
t every tum.*’r. 

! "I call K a war against standards,” 
|Ir. Maitre added. “The poUtlcidly aor- 
ta, property liberal notion is — lib- 
ral in the sense of having no standards 
• is t^ weshouM never (tig deeper to 



speaking out psMidy &d one 

sor, speakiim on tee odndltiai of ano- 
nymity, saM VTMs is going to injtare 
teerepmattenofteeschnoL” : : : 

Mr. Maitre was crttidzed earli» in 
his career at. Boston Univenity for 
helpiag make a vMeo of the comras 




tVidng Ificareslte’s 

ment; the film was te^insdt 
Congress on behalf of the Ntes 



rriiels. 
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What He Meant to Say ... 

^ectfon of qirotes from Michael Medved and H. Joar^im Maitre 
, ^Plfferenoea in Maitre’a speech ^ noted in beU 



MICHAEL MEDVED 



;:^ApparcH% eorne Stem decr^ ' 
: :,hMgone,outfK^ 

o^-'the. H^yWdod'«M ^h -^- ■ 
iWim^ betW^ 

•fed people miiiM never bd.por- ; ■ 
frayed <mthe screen: the 

t^pitrasfi^ Ihi) 1990 

v3rK)8t, a eeiies of^^ 
afterKiefdhlanttt^^the -■ 
raoyie bKhiStiy has churned out 

^ recent ^Mre. in crafty ^ J 
tear<jeifter, Bte film inakere.' i 
seemed to make a point of tha’^ 
fact that the central couple, ~con* 
.nected by a love so de^ ^t It ; 
survives Into the afteilife; have S 

never taken die tRN^)ie to oet 

thetiorttiriid^ 

. stru^te.^ must ch) rnora than - 
-protest iM^tad; vw ahoidd also < 
'■'■^regln prbmofirig the^ 

Keiv In irtnd thatftie entertaln- 
fhMt industry la one area of en- 
In which a few gifted In^ i; : 
can iMffl make an enor* ’ 

•’TgptK^JleJ|taw shown drat they are ' 

;<:»re;op|)«timl^. M the^ 

: unwpecte^ mlfDonC: 

#y|uccess of a s*ol^^ 
||i^.«i?|a«-fiire,t)f^ 



H. JOACHIM MAITRE 



.'“^l^iwtly, som;iMsm^a*itee: 

: has eenie fhm the uMer 
^.■ieaches,of ihe>W^&^'-^:: 
estabfishihiidiatfMe twtw^ 
rnarriedpeeiideimistneve^ . 

-:.|ftMrayed.oif^ iacreen. 

‘ oi ll» seilM of sex^i 

after<<lB8^ fantasies that the 
mo^ ftKhretiy has churned out ' 
fti recent 

crafty tea^rker, the fBm makere 
„seem to make a point (d the tact 
that the central couple. 

- Wnepted by a k^ 
ttatftMrvhrastatb 

- el nevir tiMta the trouble of . . 

tmehfjed,':’:,l:; ^ ^ "'■ 



^As part of the oontlrud^ 
straggle, vire must do more than 
protest the bad, we must ft 
•etivsfy. As we can do that . . . 
Keep In mind that the entertain- 
ment industry h ono bidwtiy, in 

one area of endeavor In which a 

taw gifted IrKfivlduals can still 
make an enormous diffsrence. - 
, The American people have 
shown that diey are ready to re-? 
• spend edtari given the opportu- 
nity, as witness the utterty suo. ' 
•ssstal ffeiv tataikv In $10® , 5 
“ft *Wvtad ftBSa ; 
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Tiik Washimcton Post 



PREMIERE, Fra* Bl 



need after the performance, gave the cast his 
lue: thumbs up. 

fging by the applause, his opinion was shared 
St night's audience, including Powell's wife, 
Gen. Benjamin 0. Davis, who led the Black 
?s during World War II and went on to be^. 
the first black general in the Air Force; 



:a« just see them back in 
se days, fighting 
regation, saying, ‘We 
fly! Give us a chance. 

— Ccn. Mareelite Harris 



(D-Va.) and Alan Simpson (R- 
FBI Director William Sessions; Anna Pe- 
ess secretary to Barbara Bush; and perhaps 
■shest critics of nil: 25 members of the Tus- 
Airmen. 

)n’t pretend to be a theater critic." said 
Jut he said, it's the salty language that “one 
issociate with the service." 
just a minute there, senator. 

|) Lee. prc.sidcnt of the Airmen m li.i.st 
hnpter. begs to differ. 

IS a night instructor." said Lee. "I never 
iguage like that. That's /oday’j language I 
sed It then. Still don’t." 

wearing bright red 
b.isked in their newTound recognition, 
y, which was first presented in New Jer- 
year, is getting national attention. And 
Lucas, director of "Star Wars." is planning 
the story to the screen, 
ong overdye." s.iiJ Davi<i_who just pub- 




Bettelheim Accused 
Of Plagiarism 



Gen*. Mtreehte Harris and Colin Powell last night 



and discussing some of the events of my life that 
weren’t too ^ppy at the time, but carry a lesson 
for some of the people who don't know about it."' 

Ira 0 Neal served under Davis during the war 
“He was our godfather," he said. "We were just, 
young fellas. Our ears weren't even dry yet. He's 
the one that really set us on our way." 

"Th^ey all still have a tenacity about them," said 
Brigadier Gen. Mareelite Harris, who was named 
the first b ack woman genera! last year. "I can just 
^ in those days, fighting segregation, 

^ chance.' T^Vint- 
ed to bomb the hell out of the enemy " 



_^^.ims. like Powell, was also out of uniform list 
~ight. Some special reason, perhaps, in honor of 



rdue." said 

n aulobiof^hy .ibout his' Experiences 
wTiJistan' 



first tim^'^1 Standing before audiences 



the airmen.^ 

I don t know about the chairman," said the Air 
I’orce general, wearing white pearls and bugle 
beads under her white fox coat. "But I really 
anted to wear a drop-dead gorgeous outfit." 



AssocUtfd Press 

FRANCISCO; Feb. 6.-1V^te Bnino 
owiheun, a pioneer m treating iprfialli dwturbed 
P*apn^ the workjJ^notherVholar in 
book abewt chikiren and faiiy tales, a 
noted fo IkiOT expert said today. \ 

^elheim took whole passages of Th/Uscs of 
fcnchantmMr f^ a book by psychiatrist Julius E. 
HeuKher but did not give him credit, said Alan 
j|'|g^^l|yP™f®s»I4f*^University of California 

-j ad^r of Bettelheim. said he was 

deva^atrt by his imdvertent discovery and fears 
It could dimmish the importance of the famed child 
psychoanalyst’s work. • 

fet Heuxher said he was “veor skepiicaC about 
** Bettelheim's 
12^® Heuscher saw similarities to his own 
19M work but didn t think his work had been lifted 
-There were some areas where we were thinking 
similarly ateut some of the tales. [But| I had the 
feelmg he teppened to think the same wayldid” 
Mid HeuKher. WJwt he him%lf wrote "was not 
particularly ongmal." Heuscher added. - 
« But Dundes said there were too many instances 
of important paraUel passages for them to be 
comcidental or ari exampli of two people arriving at 
the same conclu-sion. ^ 

Bettelhcim, a student of Sigmund Freud’ and 

himself last 

March m a M^land nursing home at the age of 86, 
said he had been depressed since suffer^ 
mg a stroke a short time earlier. 

Bettelheim taught that violent fantasies are part 
of a healthy child's psychology. In The Uses of 
tnchanimwt, he arj^ed that fairy tales represent 
the struggle for identity children wage against their 
parents. 

.n National Book Award 
and the National Book- Critics Circle Award, is 
probably the l^t-known book to take a psychain 
alytic study of fairy tales, said Dundes. 
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**Thumbs up! 

A smart funny movie' 
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David Sumner is not a famous 
name in the world of poetry. Neither 
is he unknown. Like hundreds of 
other people, he has had reasonable 
success in placing work ib|tiny poet* 
ry reviews, most of them published 
at lesser campuses, and from time to 
time he has managed to break 
through to midlevel publications.* 

Mr. Sumner does stand out from 
the struggling poetry pack in one 
important respect, however. 

He doesn’t exist 

For a brief but impressive run 
that lasted from 1990 to late 1993. 59 
poems by “David Sumner’’ ap- 
peared in 36 literary Journals, and 12 
others had been accepted for publi- 
cation. That success rate becomes 
more . understandable considering 
that many of the poems were lifted 
wholesale from the published work 
of other poets and simply adorned 
with new titles. 

Mr. Sumner plagiarized the work 
of at least five poets (only 14 of the 59 
poems have bMn matched with the 
originals so far), buj he specialized 
in the work of Neal Bowers, a p<^t 
and teacher at Iowa State University 
and until recently the editor of Poet 
and Critic magazine. And that was 
his mistake. 

In the fall issue of The American 
Scholar, in an anguished, angry arti- 
cle titled “A Loss for Words: Plagia- 
rism and Silence,’’ Mr. Bowers has 
outlined his two-year quest to track 
down Mr. Sumner and put a stop to 
the man he calls “the Ted Bundy of 
the poetry world.’’ 

Mr. Bowers first learned that his 
work had been plagiarized in Janu- 
ary 1992, when he received a tele- 
phone call from Carrie Etter, the 
editor of Out Loud, a monthly poetry 
calendar and review in Los Angeles. 
She Informed him that his poem 
•’Tenth-Year Elegy,’’ which had 
been published in the well-known 
journal Poetry In September 1990, 
had shown up, under the title “Some- 
one Forgotten,” in the December 
1991 issue of the Mankato Poetry 
Review. The author of the poem was 
Identified as Mr. Sumner, who, the 
contributor’s note stated, lived in 
Aloha. Ore.i and had published po- 
ems in the Hawaiian Review. Puerto 
del Sol and Mississippi Review. 
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His suspicions aroused. Mr. Bow- 
ers enlist^ his wife, Nancy, and the 
two began leafing through stacks of 
poetry periodicals in his office to see 
if Mr. Sumner's name turned up. It 
did. 

“I’ll bet it wasn’t 15 minutes into it 
before we found the plagiarism of 
Mark Strand’s ‘Keeping Things 
Whole,’ a famous poem," Mr. Bow- 
I ers said in a telephone interview. 
’We said, ’Uh-oh * ” 



Mr. Bowers began calling and 
writing editors at poetry journals to 
warn them of possible submissions 
by Mr. Sumner, and gradually, as he 
received responses, a dossier began 
to build, and the facts about the 
mysterious Mr. Sumner gradually 
emerged. 

The. chronology of the plagiarist’s 
activities, assembled by Nancy Bow- 
ers. now runs to nearly 60 pages. It 
begins with the first known poems 
published under Mr. Sumner’s 
name, in spring 1990, and runs to the 
fall of 1993, when Mr. Sumner made 
his last known appearance in print, 
in Writer’s Journal. 

A survey of various contHbutors 
notes yielded this proflle of Mr. Sum- 
ner: he was bom in Belfast, lived in 
England until the age of 11. held a 
master’s degree from Pacific Uni- 
versity and had studied poetry with 
William Stafford. 

He certainly had made a close 
study of two short poems by Mr. 
Bowers, “Tenth* Year Elegy,” a trib- 
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Neal Bowers, whose poem **R.S.V.P.** was published in Poetry ^isga*', 
zine, says his work has been plagiarized by someone calling Jhutiself- 
David Sumner, at least in The Laurel Review, with .*Thc Visi^^ 
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The Visitor 



'^e iky ts shroude<L and death observes 
ali. courti^ies, phones long-stance 
to say he*s dropped In on rclatlvft^ 
darkly Hinting he would like to me. 

. Playing dumb, I s^id flowers and m^c 
a f mall donaHonio eweer. research. 



Not easdy put btff he mklUtes a peace., 
betwf^nn^t^th^ = 

. in three yeaii but now swap sfi^pet^^ 
of our buried fears. Noonc cbuld miss 
the family likeness. 
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par.ci loJav. .he ncaj \r.c .usi-.c*: 
narimcnt's criminal division Edward 
S C Dennis, argued that Judge Ceseii 
hod refused to provide adequate means 
for the Administration to protect no- 
tional security at the trial. 

He stressed that Mr. North’s lawyers 
had said that as part of their clients 
defense, they intended to make public 
lorge volumes of classified information 
in their client’s defense. 

The lawyers have argued that state 
secrets ’’permeate” the case against 
Mr. North, the former White House 
aide who oversaw the sale of arms to 
Iran and used the proceeds from those 
sales to finance a guerrilla war in Nica- 
ragua. 

Mr. North, a former Marine Corps 
lieutenant colonel, faces 12 criminal 



school, described how she and her 
pupils huddled on their classroom floor 
as shots were fired across the school- 
yard and the shadow of the gunman. 
Patrick Edward Purdy, crossed back 
and forth across their winddw. 

"Wc hoped that he would not notice 
that wc were there and that he would 
maybe think that we were at recess 
too.” she said. Since then.. she said, her 
students have been troubled by night- 
mares and fear of strangers and she 
has become distrustful and winces at 
unexpected sounds. 

Gun groups are fighting the bill on 
the ground that it would outlaw not only 
assault rifles but wooden- stocked hunt- 
ing rifles as well. In fact, there is.no 
functional difference between the two. 
Edward Conroy, acting deputy associ- 



murUer ioOay in the snociir.g and 

Strangulation deaths of M family mem- 
bers and recommended that he be sen- 
tenced to die for the killings. 

Jucfgc John S. Pat'.erson of Johnson 
County Circuit Court accepted ihc 
recommendation and set an execution 
day of March 16 for R. Gene Simmons. 
The jurors could have recommended 
life Imprisonment with no parole. 

Mr. Simmons. 48 years old . has al- 
ready been seni^ced to die for the 
slayings of two p^ple during a 40- 
minute shooting rampage on Dec. 28. 
1987. in Russellville. After his arrest, 
authorities searching his home near 
Dover found the bodies of Simmons’ 
wife, his seven children, two of the chil- 
dren's spouses, aftd four grandchil- 
dren. 




Doctor Forced Out for Plagiarism 
Is Reappointed to HospitaVs Staff 



Thr Nrw York Timri^ Bill Siovrr 

iding in the ruins of the New Bethel African Meth- 
rch near Alton, 111. In less than a year, the lit^e 
years ago by freed slaves, has been burned twice 
at church members say is racial violence. 
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Some say the real tragedy was the 
apparent disregard for the church’s 
history. ”lf someone burned down Lin- 
coln’s cabin. people would have had a 
fit,” said the Rev. George Wadleigh, di 
rector of the Alton Area Alliance of 
Religious Leaders, who is white. 

They’d say. ’This is our heritage.' 
Well, this is history, too.” 

Now there is little left of the church 
but twisted wire and burned wood, 
blackened tiles stacked up waiting to 
be placed on the ceiling and a charred 
furnace that had never been lit. 

The racial hatred continued even as 
the congregation tried to raise money 
to build the church a third time. On the 
day of a rally in support of the church 
that attracted people from surrounding 
states, somebody spray, painted the 
road leading to the church with the 
words ”KKK” and ’’Bum again.” 



By DANIEL COLEMAN 
An eminent psychiatrist who admit- 
ted plagiarism and was forced to re- 
sign as director of a hospital affiliated 
with the Harvard Medical School has 
been reappointed as a staff psychia- 
trist at the hospital. 

The doctor, Shervert H. Frazier; 
stepped down last November from 
McLean Hospital, one of Harvard’s prU' 
mary teaching hospitals, after it was 
discovered that large sections of arti- 
cles he wrote in scholarly journals and 
textbooks in the 1960’s and 1970’s had 
been taken verbatim from other 
sources. 

The trustees at McLean, a 32S-bed 
psychiatric hospital in the Boston sub- 
urb of Belmont; announced Thursday 
that Dr. Frazier was being named a 
staff psychiatrist. With full privileges 
to admit patients, but that he would not 
resume his former administrative role. 

The recommendation to reappoint 
him was made by the hospital’s gen- 
eral executive committee, a group of- 
senior professionals and administra- 
tors that oversees all staff appoint- 
ments. 

*Dlstlngulshed Service* 

’Dr. Frazier has provided distin*: 
guished service not just to McLean but 
to the community at large, and the 
trustees anticipate he’ll continue to do 
so.” said Ernest M. Haddad, secretary 
and general counsel of Massachusetts 
General Hospital, with which McLean 
Is affiliated. 

Dr. Frazier. 67 years old. was direc- 
tor of the National Institute of Mental 
Health from 1984 to 1986 and is one of 
the nation’s most prominent psychia-^ 
irisis. After his resignation, many 
othi^r psychiatrists came to his de- 
fense. arguing that the penalty was loo 
harsh. They noted that the plagiarism 
occurred in ihie writing of review arti- 
cles that did not purport to present 
original scientific data. 

' The plagiarism was discovered by a* 
graduate student at the University of 
Rochester. The discovery led to an in- 
vestigation by officials of the Harvard 
Medical School. 

Dr. Daniel Tosteson. dean of the 
medical school, asked Dr. Frazier to 
resign both from the staff at McLean 
Hospital, where he was general direc- 
tor and psychiatrist in chief, and from 
his faculty position as professor and 
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Dr. Shervert H. Frazier, who has 
.been reappointed as a .staff psy- 
chfatrist at.a hospital from which 
hd vyas forced to resign as director 
because of admitted plagiarism. 



of the McLean department of psy- 
^latry. 

Telephone calls to Dr. Frazier’s of- 
fice were redirected to Mr. Haddad, the 
official at Massachusetts General. 

”He's being reappointed to the staff 
for all the rl^l reasons,” Mr, Haddad 
said, "and we think he’ll provide exem- 
plary service to his patients and con- 
tinue to work as a respected psych^i- 
trist on our staff.” 

Books of The Times: 
Monday through Saturday, 
The New-York Times - 
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INSIDE TV / BY PETER JOHNSON 



QSN owns up to copying 
story from ‘Newsweek’ 

The plagiarism virus that’s infected newspapers of late 
spread Tuesday to TV, but the network involved — CNN — 
called it an isolated incident 

At noon EDT, anchor Reid Collins reponed that CNN had 
sent a letter of apology to the editors of Newsweek over a 
case of plagiarism by CNN. 

CNN received a phone call Monday from News^veek say- 
ing that part of a story on serial killers that appeared on 
Sunday’s The Week in Review was almost word for word 
from a similar story in the Aug 5 edition of Newsweek. 

In two recent incidents, a New York Times reporter was 
suspended and a Washington Post reporter fired for plagia- 
rism. 

In CNN’s case, “appropriate action has been taken,” said 
CNN President Tom Johnson, who declined to be specific 
But talk around CNN was 
that the offender w’as fired. 

' This was a sin^e incident,” 
said CNN spokeswoman 
Beth Comstock, “and we 
have taken the strong action 
it deserves.” 




Students’ 

attention 



Students fall asleep because they worked 
late at a restaurant or theater. Many copy 
their homework from classmates but look 
astonished when the teacher mentions the 
word cheating. 
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Academics avoided 
for other pleasures 



By MAREGO ATHANS 

Education Writer 

When Scott Morone started teaching 
at Atlantic High School four years ;ago, 
he made a couple of assumptions, the 
teacher is supposed to assign home- 
work. The students are supposed td do 
it. 

Wrong. 

As a rookie teacher, he was lucky to 
get back 10 out of 30 assignments from 
a freshman English class of 30. Discus- 
sions on Lord of the Flies and A Sepa- 
rate Peace deteriorated into blank 




Cheating 
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Childrei^ 

A look at local schools 



stares and excuses. He called parents. 
Some did not know where their chil- 
dren were. 

As he got to know his students, Mor- 
one found out why the word homework 
inspired no fear. Some students were; 
working late to support families. Oth- 
ers went home to physical and mental- 
abuse, incest, teen pregnancy, drug 
abuse or gang fights. 

“Homework is pretty small potatoes' 
in the scheme of things,’’ he said. 

Morone stopped assigning it. Now,! 
everything gets done in class. 

Forty interviews with educators, 
parents and students revealed toat 
homework as we know it is dyin g in 
many Palm Beach County classrooms, 
as more students work longer hours to 
pay for food, rent or flashy cars with 
expensive stereo systems. 

While some teachers said they have ! 
no trouble collecting homework — 
particularly in classes with a high per- 
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spent four to six hours; and only 
16 percent spent 10 hours or 
more. 

’Thirty-four percent spent more 
than 12 hours a week at part-time 
jobs. 

Like many students, Karen Ke- 
shishian, a senior at Olympic 
Heights High School — who gets 
B’s and C’s and works about 20 
hours a week at her job — said 
she does homework for one class 
during her other classes so she 
does not have to do it at home. 

“I have better things to do, hon- 
estly,’’ she said. “After school, if 
someone calls and wants to go 
out. I’d rather go out. It seems 
more important .... You can do 
it in class and turn it in late and 
still do well in school.’’ 

She said her job does not inter- 
fere with school work and that 
she needs to work, partly to sup- 
port her car. “It’s very impor- 
tant, especially in Boca,” she 
said. “Nobody likes sitting at 
home. You need a car to go to 
work, to go to the mall. I’m not 
going to walk.’’ 

But she said she regrets not 
having spent more time on school 
work, especially because she 
knows she has ability. “I wish I 
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could turn back time and do my 
sophomore and junior years 
again. I wouldn’t tuve partied so 
much. I would have gotten 
straight A’s. It’s somethtog you 
learn the hard way when it’s too 
late” 

But Sherman said students are 
not at fault. He wants to work in 
graphic animation or be a law- 
yer, and subjects like integrated 
math are irrelevant, he said. 
“Most of the stuff we learn in 
class is not going to help you, so 
you don’t want to bother with it.” 

’That view has Ann Tarkinson, 
an English teacher at Atlantic 
High School, so fed up that ste is 
retiring this year — five years 
short of full pension. Many of her 
students work six to eight hours a 
day at after-school jobs, and to 
accommodate their schedules, 
she has cut the amount of home- 
work in half in the past five years. 

But the worsening behavior in 
the classroom bothers her more. 
She spent most of her time this 
year disciplining her senior En- 
glish class. Cheating — once the 
exception — “is now wholesale,” 
she said. 

“The money isn’t worth it. ’The 
satisfaction isn’t there,” Tarkin- 
son said. 

Educators deserve part of the 
blame, said Ron Hochstrasser, 
chemistry teacher at Olympus 
Heights. “People are trying to 
change education in ways that 
aren’t appropriate. The attitude 
is, if kids don’t do it, we won’t re- 
quire it. So much of education is 
going to [the theory]: ‘We have to 
make kids feel good about them- 
selves and keep them from fail- 
ing.’ Because of that we’re pan- 
dering to them an awful lot. And 
they’re taking advantage of it. 
Kids have developed an attitude 
that what they’re doing isn’t im- 
portant. There is no privilege to 
being in school,” Hochstrasser 
said. 

Boca Middle School hopes it 
has found a partial solution in the 
recently installed voice-mail sys- 
tem that allows parents to call 
for their childrens’ daily home- 
work assignments. Boca High 
School plans to follow suit this 
fall. And a committee of teachen 
at Oljmipic Heights is studying 
ways to encourage kids to do 
more homework. 



FROM PAGE 1B 

centage of college- 
bound students — many teachers 
described a disturbing trend: stu- 
dents increasingly view school 
not as a means to a full life but as 
a means to a diploma. 

This is not a poor-child phe- 
nomenon, educators said — rath- 
er it is a symptom of busy fam- 
ilies, life in a beach town with 
plenty of low-wage jobs and a 
generation with a bigger appetite 
for Terminator II than Macbeth. 

As more teachers resort to as- 
signing less homework to accom- 
modate students’ job schedules — 
and apathy — educators wonder 
if 15-, 16- and 17-year-olds are the 
ones setting the agenda. 

Teachers said that up to half 
the students come to class unpre- 
pared. One or two often fall 
asleep, because they worked late 
at a hamburger restaurant or 
movie theater. Many copy their 
homework from classmates, 
teachers said, but look astonished 
when the teacher mentions the 
word cheating. 

Teachers give students several 
days to do what once would be an 
overnight assignment or give 
points for simply handing some- 
thing in, even if the answers are 
wrong. The larger classes this 
year have not helped; some teach- 
ers are assigning fewer essays be- 
cause they have less time to 
grade papers. 

Some teachers have stopped 
grading homework altogether, or 



put less weight on it. Otherwise, 
too many students would fail. 
Many teachers use the last 15 
minutes of class to get students 
started on homework, hoping 
they will be more likely to finish 
it. Few do. 

Jason Sherman, a senior at 
Boca Raton High School, who has 
a 2.8 average on a four-point 
scale and works after school in 
his family’s video business, de- 
scribes a typical routine. “If I 
don’t get it finished in class, I usu- 
ally don’t do it,’’ he said. 

Parents, teachers and princi- 
pals gave few ideas about how to 
stop the slippage, other than to 
stop students from working 40- 
and 60-hour weeks. The problem, 
they said, is larger than the 
schools. 

“Things have changed drasti- 
cally,’’ said Tom DiFiglio, social 
studies chairman at Spanish, Riv- 
er High School./*Unfortunately I 
think in some cases the parents 
agree with the students and look 
at school as something that once 
you leave the classroom, you’re 
done with. You try to assign 
homework and you get this, 
*Gosh, we have a life. We have 
jobs.’ I don’t know how we’ve 
reached this point, where stu- 
dents view school as some sort of 
holding pen.’’ 

A 1991 survey at Spanish Riv- 
er, where more than 80 percent of 
the students enter college, 
showed that 39 percent of the stu- 
dents spent one to three hours a 
week on homework; 27 percent 






Norman Shearin, principal at 
Boca High, said students should 
be prohibited from working more 
than 20 hours a week. 

And everyone apees that par- 
ents need to monitor the sched- 
ules of their children more 
closely. 

But Morone knows he cannot 
depend on that happening, any 
more than he can expect students 
to read novels. 

So he “spoon feeds’’ each chap- 
ter by highlighting significant 
passages and going over them in 
class. “The problem is they’ve 
lost the experience of reading and 
discovering for themselves,’’ he 
said. 

What are conditions like at the 
school your child attends? 

We want to know what affects 
the quality of education in Palm 
Beach County. 

We are looking /or your specif- 
ic concerns — for instance, tack 
of supplies, crowded school and 
discipline problems. We are also 
looking for your thoughts on pos-. 
sible solutions. 

Give us a call at 243-6555. 
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Cheating up on 
campuses with 
honor codes 



By Dennis Kelly 
USA TODAY 

More than a fourth of stu- 
dents at some of the nation’s 
best colleges admit cheating on 
a test even though they have an 
honor code, says a new survey 
that shows further “erosion” in 
on<ampus honesty. 

Rutgers University professor 
I^n McCabe bas^ conclu- 
sions on responses from 4,300 
students at 31 highly selective 
colleges, 14 with honor codes 
and 17 without 
The study, updating one he 
did in 1990, shows that 30% of 
students at honor<ode schools 
in 1995 reported ever having 
cheated on a test, up from 24% 
in 1990. At schools without hon- 
or codes, 45% reported they 
had cheated on a test down 
from 47% in 1990. 

The study isn’t nationally 
representative, he says, but 
gives a “strong snapshot” of 
trends at these 31 top schools. 
The study also tried to see; 

► How many said they’d 



done ^rious” cheating on a 
test or written assignment Tb^ 
numbers were 54% in 1995 aC 
honor-code schools, 44% in' 
1990. At ncm-code schools, the 
portion was 71% both years. 

Serious cheating did not in-, 
elude cases where a student- 
takes a test earlier than a class- 
mate and tips the friend to 
questions. If that’s included, 
cheating reaches 62% at 
schools with honor codes, 83% 
at those without “That’s fairly 
serious,” McCabe says, 

► Who cheats the most As in 
1990, business majors report 
the mo^ cheating followed by 
those in engineering 

McCabe calls the results 
“discouraging.” Many don’t 
want to cheat but “as soon as 
th^ see someone else cheat- 
ing they join in,” he says. 
“They don’t want to be left be- 
hind” in the high-stakes compe- 
tition for graduate schools. 

McCabe will present the in- 
fomution to colleges and uni- 
versities around the country to 
boost awareness of the issue. 
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cooes OF CONDUCT] U. Col. 

■ Mike Slneklrr. « VMI froduaio 
now on Ihe lni(Uuie*i staff, still 
remembers the morning a class* 
mate was drummed out for cheat* 
tng. just 10 days before graduation. 
Thirty years later, the ctMJe stands 
strong as other institutions begin a. 
return to honor systems. El 



ROBIN ABCaRIAN: A makeup 
lesson becomes a lesson in life at 
Sybil Brand Institute. In addition to 
advising inmates to stop shaving 
their eyebrows, makeup* maven* 
tO'the-siars and infomercial queen 
Victoria Jackson tells them that 
how they look h&s a lot lo do with 
how they r^reated. El 

SOCIAL CLIMES: At Moscow 
Nights club in Studio City, the 
vodka flows and the. balalaika mu* 
sic plays. In a stately dining room 
that hints of Old Russia, middle* 
aged Immigrants in sequined dress- 
es and pin-striped suits gather to 
make free*world merriment. E4 
. . .^Iso.the Buzz. E4 




A ll that glimmers with a 
neon glow is not neces- 
sarily a beer sign. To’ neon 
sculptor Michael Flechtner. 
bending delicate glass tubes 
into Intricate shapes and fill- 
ing them with electrified gas- 
es in a spectrum of colors is a 
form of fine art. His images of 
movie monsters and other 
whimsical creatures come to 
life when illuminated. A se* 
lection of his works currently 
la on display with David 
SVenaon's in the “Worka of 
Light*' exhibition at the Wig* 
nail Huseum/Callery in Ran* 
cho Cucamonga. ES 




UETTERS IN VIEW; Radio coun* 
aelor Laura Schleasinger may acold 
'people who behave “stupidly.” a 
reader suggests, but It ia these same 
people who allow themsrivra lo lie 
maniptilated by me<tia personal!* 
ties. Also, thoughts on name* 
changing and exercise bumouL E5 



DEAR ABBY: Those who have lost 
beloved pets tliank Abby for her 
touching tale about the Rainbow 
Bridge, where it's said the spirits of 
humans and animals will be reunit* 
ed.«One reader who had her pet put 
to sleep wrltesi “Picturing the 
Rainbow Bridge brought a smile to 
my face. I hope it's true." E3 
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L exington, va.- without 
warning, a drum roll explodes in 
the darkness after midnight, 
echoing through the still bar- 
racks. jolting the cadets of the 
Virginia Miltury Institute out of 
their sleep. It Is ominous and 
relentless, u urgent as it is 
foreboding. 

At every door of the four*siory 
complex, there is a heavy knock, an order to fall 
out and. above the drumming, a shouted, repeated 
announcement: "Your Honor Court has met . . . 
Your Honor Court has meL" In every room, the 
lights snap on. 

Within minutes, dreued in robes and pajamas, 
chins tucked, chests out. all 1.200 young men of the 
VMI Corps of Cadets stand at attention in ranks 
around a dim inner courtyard, assembled for the 
excruciatingly painful ntual of a ‘drumming ouL ' 
One of their own has cheated. He 
has been banished for breaking 
their sacred Code of Honor. 

Resplendent In dress uniforms, 
members of the Honor Court 
march through an arch into the 
yard. The court president an- 
nounces the name of a cadet found 
guilty of violating the code and 
intoneS) “He has placed personal 
gain above personal honor. He has 
left the institute, never to return. 

Kla name Is never to be men- 
tioned agatn.” 

It Is a moment none of them will 
forgeL After 30 years. U. Col. 

Mike Strickler. a VMI graduate 
now on the institute's tuff, vivid- 
ly remembers the spring morning 
when a classmate was drummed 
out for cheating, just 10 days 
before he was to graduate. During 
one year while Strickler was a 
cadet, fix members of the regi- 
ment were drummed out. In an- 
other year, there were only two. 

He remrmlirrs them all. 

He sImi rrmenihrrs the 12* 
word emte that every VMI "rsl " 
memonzes the day he arrives. "A 
cadet will neither lie. eheat. steal 
nor tolerate those who do. ' 

That code, said Danny Felton, 
one of about 22S fourth classmen 
due to graduate from the 155- 
year*old institute this spnng, “)s 
the cadet's most cherished pos- 
teuion." 

Vanstions on this role of conduct are embraced 
by 100 or BO institutions of higher learning, in 
addition to the Army. Navy and Air Force 
academies and venerohlc military schools such as 



Cheating. Lying. Stealing. With 
these kind of scandals dogging 
college campuses, it would seem 
integrity has fallen from favor. 
But in reality, codes of conduct 
are on the rise — and it’s often the 
students who are pushing them. 
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VMI and the Oudet. They range from anaan 
private aehoots auch aa Washington and Let and 
' Bryn Uawr to Pnneeton and Rice, and le the 
UaJ vertUy of Maryland with 38X100 atudenta. ' 

At Bome, they are cnahrmed and forgotten to 
student handbooka; at otliera. they have beeoma 
the corne m one of academte mtefiHy. 

Mora often than not. honor ayitaffia have boan 
tnatalled at the urging of studenta, tn many caaat 
becauac of con c ern over cheating. 

Although aehoola with viable honor eyicema 
remain a amail ralnarlty.tthaft Itij aya Samuel 
. Sadler, vlec prealdem for atudent- afraM at tht 
College of WUllam A Mair* **a decided m o veme n t" 
toward making codes a fixture on more cam pu a ea . - 
Typically, the code s explicitly fbrtid lying, 
cheating and stealing, and require atudenta to take ' 
•omc action when they have knowled g e of viola* 
Uona by their peera. Pumshment la unialty meted ■ 
out by atudent trtbunala. tn return, the achool - 
administration allows unproc* 
lored examlnatlona. with students 
•ometimes uklng the testa at a 
time and place of their chooatng. 

Nearly every week. Wash^* 
ion and Lee. srhoK census ad- 
joint that of VMI. receives InquI* 
net or vltitj from other schools 
Interested tn lu widely regarded 
system. 

Studenta at Colgate UriverMiy 
In Hamilton, N.Y.. are expected to 
vote aoon on a dopMon of a coda. 
An honor aytum M under aertoua 
eonaideration at Caor g at o wn Uni- 
vcraity m Washington. 

Otf^ achoola. such as Duke and . 
Johns Hopkins, have taken ateps 
to strengthen ihctr ' cedes, and 
othcra. tndudlng Sianferd. are 
eonicfnptatmg ways to enhanee 
honor ayitema. 

Last momK Uidvcrxlty of Vfr* 
gtnia atudenu turned out in citfi* 
ordinary numben for an honor 
code referendum, voting by a 
margin of 3 to 1 to reuw a system 
that, for 1&3 yeara, has requirad 
per m anent eipulalon for an honor 
code conviction. COdea have been 
stiffened elsewhere, loa 
8o why should UiM IfUi-OmUi- 
ry creation^expanded. codified 
and prr a ervsd by military aeade- 
mtea and eld aehoola for men of 
the Southern gtntry—now flour- 
Ith? EmaviallT now. m a genen- 
lion that hitea rules? Even tn mega-unlvcrmtlca 
where neiiher race, gender, history, culture. . 
aspiration nor personal acquaintance provide uni- 
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Th# •rttwM w ev»<lffnny • ■h<«rp- 

hn<‘it. 

niy-t iiil<|Kt nmnuht .lrti*uii- 
ciHy to wiml hy u»f fttrminf 
•ramlol thil Ml th<> ILS. 

Niv«l Ariilrmy fnr m<ir« iliAii i 
yur. 

CMitinf.ftuillW ihow. Ii pervi- 
•ivr. Ii inwivei iliMtentJ itntff> 
Khiiff fi*r A'l ami arimiMion to 
|irr»li||i(Mia ffradiiaie arHouta at 
writ aa thrav fllrliiiK with aCaitfinie 
faiinrr. 

A landmark aiirvey nf (t.OOO at»i> 
ilenia in .‘H nf thr rtnintry'a prrail. 
ffiiHM odirirn and imlvrrattiM two 
ynara airo found that nearly 70% 
had eheated—1f all manner nf ml* 
nor infracitona were taken into 
acrntint. The riKiirra approarlted 
(k)% for non- honor rale aehmli 
and 00% for thoae with ralea. 

In non-honor rode achoola. X% 
of atudentJ arknowicdjred Cheating 
three timea or more. Only 5% to 
honor rode arhoola admitted re- 
peated Inlrartiona. ~l think that 
itiflerence la quite aigniricant,~ aaid 
liutgera profeaaor Donald McCabe, 
who ronducied the iludy. 

A feneriUon ago. with campnara 
teething over Vietnam, honor 
codea aeemad deatined to become a 
relic. Some achoola dropped tbeir 
codea outright, concluding that 
they were unworkabl^vjUthrra 
etacd thetr rvqulrementa. 

’’During Vietnam, there wai a 
clear aaaaull on anything tradition- 
al.” William A Mary'a Sadler aaid. 
’'and the honor ayiiem wu just one 
of the iradiilona that came under 
attack. There waa a iremendoua 
paaaing of honor lyttema. One by 
one collcgca and umveratUca juat 
peeled off.” 

There were changca even at 
•ueh honor coda bealtonj aa Wil- 
liam 4 Mary and the Univertliy of 
Virginia, noth ichnola dropped 
their non-tolcrtuon clauae, which 
had required a iiudem to report 
^nny perion he aaw cheating or face 
,, punlahmenl hlmaelf. 

With eipelled atudenla evpaaed 
to the militjjT draft, Virginia went 
four yeara without an honor viola- 
tion being chiA^ Siudenu were 
unwilling to brt^vargea becauae 
eipultion waaflkdalory upon 
conviction. In ITO, the non-tol- 
eraiion requiremeru waa finally 
dropped from the code. For practi- 
cal purpoaeg, It bad : long iince 
grown unentorecible. \ 

T he move back to honor cedca la 
aymptemalic of a larger chgpgp.';' 
on college campuart,- laid Gary'.', 
Paveta, preatdenl of the NaU0nt> 
Center for Acadcfntc inlcgntjLr a -. 
eonaorttum of fiO ^Irgea and uni- 
verailiea collaborating on tnuca 
Involving hoqpr codea, atudent 
ethica and acadtihic integrity. 

I "All acrosl thff country, eollege 
adminiftntore are beginning to 
take back authonty that they gave 
up to atudentJ m the 'GOa and '70a.'* 
he Bald. "But the area of academic 
Integniy la the only one where 
authonty la atill moving toward the 
atudentJ. In part it la becauae 
faculty membera are abrogating. 
They teach, do their reaearch and 
get off campua. But there la a 
yrtminf among atudentJ and In 
aociety for more diacuaaion of ethi- 
cal latuea. and honor cede# provide 
. a forum." 

The recent atudem vote left 
Virginia among a handful of 
achoola— mom amali miliUry acad- 
emia like VUl-wiih eipulBlon aa 
the required penalty for lying, 
cheaung or atcaling. The uncom- 
promising atUlude la unmatched 
even at Weal Point. Annapolis and 
Colorado Springi, the preeminent 
achoola for Army. Navy and Air 
Force offteera. Dut-tronlcally. 
perhapa-the revered national 
military academia have produced 
the country’s moil notoneua 
chaung acandata. 

In 1978. 152 cadets were kicked 
out of the U.S. MillUry Academy 
for chaung on an ciam. After a 
long InvefUjption. 98 were rein* 
atsted the following year. In 1984, 

19 Air Pom Academy aenlon 
wero ""p— for chaung on a 
phyaia esam.’ and cadet honor 
beards' handling of academic 
chMlIng wag tempiiranly hailnl. 

. TTia moat aicmelating cheating 
1 affair Ui lha history of I ha military 
' aervla schools u ailll being played 
out on lha stately ampua of the 
U.S. Naval Academy at Annapolis. 
There, a panel of senior efficera 
•ppoinied by- the Sccreury of the 
Navy M healing the last caaa of aa 
many at 133 midshipmen involved 
in ehaiing on an electrical engi- 
neering eaiminatlon In December, 
1992. 

What made the episode niraor- 
dlnsry wai the enaumg cover-up 
and mishandling. 

• In Jiha weeks after the incident 
Navy invatlgaiaa concluded that 
28 midshipmen might have had 
prior knowladge of the eum'i 
eonienu. Honor boards eventually 
found that there had been 1 1 casei 



Extent of Cheating Isn’t Easily Measured 



llvil;l r I'MUfJll 
ifiiui lit nir MMC* 

▼ ▼Then a rnmpatiy 
ilriiinm'nil iqi ImuliirM 

Ta. .It I'rpt'cnlme lliuvrr- 
ally a few ynn ign ‘*y writing, 
aelllitg ami illairllHjiUig irrm |i«* 
{Wri. Die whiiH’l SiVninlalralura 
ertrd foul. 

. They ilnimmrd wime ■liidrnli 
Eiut of schuul..fi>r tiirnmg lu 
*^^peri they didn’t ,wr»e— amt 
prolralnl thil the ront|wny bail 
earned the oiocrpt of Amertran 
fpre cfiirnmae imi far. 

~Wc can’t slop ill ehealing." 
said John Wilson, dean of Seiver 
Colirge. Pepperdine’i under- 
grailnele liberal aria Khool. "Hut 
we’ve tried to set an anU-cheal- 
Ing lone on our campus. I tell oiir 
aludcnii. 'Cheating Is the aca- 
demic equivalent of murder.' Our 
atudenii understand lha I If 
aomrnne Cheats, it cheapena— 
and eaila Into doubt— every- 
lirtdjr’i degree.’’ 

Cheating isn’t an epidemic on 
their rampuaa. officials at l*ep- 
pcnlino and ■eversl other Los 
Angelci-area unlvcrallla and 
collega contend. But they con- 
cede that the anent of cheating 
Isn’t eaally measured because 
moat caaa are dalt with quietly 
and never make hodllna like 
those geneaied by the U.S. Na- 
val Academy. 



To wsgr wir nn pisgiinam. 
rism rrihhlng and mhrr forma of 
rlirsMng, educatnes enforce writ- 
ten rmlci nf conduct lhai are less 
rigid Ihin Ihoec nl the mditary 
arsdcmiri amt anme nhl-linc 
Southern schiada, 

’“nil' iidiirmal hrarsay IS Ihst 
chcattng is a pruldrin on must 
rnnt|iii*ri. hut nol a ma>ir mtc." 
said IICl.A umlnMlt|icr«on Mow. 
ani Otdlin. who adils that hla 
achoot ronaianlly fine-tunea ■ 
cialc nf rmuluct I hat he aaid la 
"very ettdicll on hut alnut every 
kindnf acllvlty.’* 

At Caltech In Pasadena, an 
honor code stata aimplyi "No 
member of the Caltech commu- 
nity shall lake unfair sdvaniage 
of any other member of the 
community." 

Inherent In that code la what 
Cary l/orrten. the achool a vice 
praicleni for atudent affalra, calls 
•n undervtandmg that "Caltech 
truala the students and mir stu- 
dents trust each other, knowing 
that chesting isn'l fair to the 
person down the halt 
roommate, to yourself, W# even 
give them keys to rome of our 
laboaioria and clMarooma." 

And betldea. Lorden said. Cal- 
tech’s rigorous aeicnce and engi- 
naiing eurrieulum— with Its 
laws, ntia and formula— feeda 
whti he alls "a mertiocracy 



hsaednnknowlwlga.'* 

"When you take a aolderi Ilka 
maihrmalica," he said, "U'a im- 
piMalldr to fake It.” 

Whenever Wlde#prna»l rhral- 
lug nrciifs, some lilimr anrieial 
pressures, while others ssy morsi 
imperstlves have stackene<l. 

•'I've seen peaks and valleyi — 
the pendulum awinglng Iwrlt and 
f«uilt— since I relurnetl hrreasa 
learher In 1075." aalil k>ic New- 
hall. OrculsntBl Cnilege'a dan nf 
aludrnia arul a onetime aimlenl 
there. 

"It seems to reni-ci the lima 
we livs In.’’ he a«hled. "When 
gel light and the economy 
turns sluggish, the alurtcnla' ana- 
leiy picka up.’’ 

At laiyola Marymounl llnlver- 
ally, Joseph G. Jabbra, the 
achool’a academic vice presidenL 
uidi "I get upset when I hear 
people ay, Treed la thr busineaa 
'of Amertea.* Why can’t |i*ey help 
ua build an ethical fiber In our 
toeteiy?” 

At Pepperdlne, Wllaon said 
many atudentJ foctn cscesidvely 
on ’’getting mto med aehonl or 
law aclMJOl, on thetr fgrsde-pofnt 
aversgcl. than on Isaroing,** 

At Cal Slats L.A.. whert many 
atudemi are older (average agci 
28). the emphtsls la ’’more on 
getting an eduailon than on 
grodo.” aaid Tim Dong, the iho- 



rials vira preatdenl for student 
affairs. 

On ihs other haml. arena alu- 
drnia aay a dlffrrrnl kind of 
prrssure — ’’hig-limr" perr prri. 
•lire, fine ralla It— helpl rnmttal 
cheating. 

k>ilia Arreneaua, 2(. • grailm 
ale atudent In ctmlral paycholn- 
gy. said ahf hrani only two 
chraimg caaa during Ihs year 
•he ut nn Pepper*line'a imder- 
gradualt dlactpiinary board. 
"Peofilr aa leas apt to rheat here ' 
hrrause they know their prera 
will turn them In," ahauid. 

Cectic Nguyen, 21. a I'epper- 
dins senior ma)nrtng in Inicrns- 
tlnnal atiidia, wklerli "If 1 find 
out someone la cheating. I'm not 
going to tell the teacher or pro- 
fessor about It— f'll tell the atu- 
denL Around hero. If aomrhody 
ehcala. everybody elae would be 
tcrrtbly upset with them.’’ 

Ultimately, what maka Orel- 
dcntal'a honor ayalcm work , 
Nswhall aaid, la much the tame 
kind of irutl that Caltech's l>or- 
den said endura at hia aehonl. 

"Wc'a belling s« iha aiu- 
denu. rather than against them," 
Ncwhill said. “Ws aaaumi 
ihcyll behave In an honorable 
manner, end we’re turpriaed 
when they don’t We fal ihcy're 
here to tofn the eubfeet metier, 
not U 7 10 bat the ayetem.' 




UnivwJty of Vlfjinto itudenu gather' to listen to speeches about proposed changes to honor code. 



of code violation, but four of them 
were dlmiased by Capt John B. 
Pedgeti 111, the eommendani of 
midshipmen, and a fifth waa ' 
dropped by fleir Adm. Thomas C. 
Lynch, the luprnnietKleni of the 
aadcmy. The remaining tlx were 
ordered ripelled. 

The rive whose eaaa were dla- 
milted were academy football 
playcn. 

W hen the auperlniendenl. 

hlmaelf the aptaln ^^Uic 
football team In 1963. went before 
the 4J00-mcmbcr brigade to an- 
notoKS the roulta of the InvctU- 
gation and reviewi. he faced a 
remarkable reception. 

One midshipman asked point* 
blank about one of the e m w a ied 
footbail pUyera. a friend of Lynch’s 
aon. vtatung the aupeilmendcnt'a 
quarten on tha evening before hia 
caw wti reviewed. Lynch replied 
that he had not ennged In any 
aubstantlve converution with the 
young nun, but hla reaponae waa 
greeted by muffled )cera and 
ehaniJ of the football player's 
name. 

Lait Hay, nearly five montha 
after the now-famoua eum. an* 
other mtdahipman ame forward 
with new allegallona, and the Na* 
vy'a inaprclnr general launched 
aunthsr pntiw. 

Ihinitg mnro than 800 Inter* 
views, invealigatora encountered 
determined reluctance to cooperate 
by many midshipmen. They re- 
ported that some mtdahtpmen lied 
to protect fi tends even after eon- 
Ircaing thetr own gullU 14, includ- 
ing II iihleta. invoked the Fifth 
Amendment eight swore to Ilea, 
and five refused to be interviewed 
"even in the face of the Supertn- 
lendent'a grant of imnnaRUy and 
orders compelling their eDOpera* 
Uon." 

When the Investigation was alt 
over in January, Vice Adm. DM. 
Hcnnett. the naval inspector gen- 
eral, reported that as many as m 
■tudenta had been involved arxi 
Ihst Bl had finally so acknewl* 



edged, a 

Aa did a separate report frorqtlW 
academy’s Board of Viatlora.|W 
inepecwr general’s findlnga c^cd 
for fundamental ehanga There, 
had been no actual conflict of 
iniercflt on the pan of academy 
offletala, the report concluded, but 
"there wai a definite perception of 
a eonflkt or a tack of imparttilliy 
among the midahipmen." 

"The mange the Invollgatori 
^received bom the mktihtpmen.” 
the report aild, "waa that they 
viewed the honor ceocepi aa an 
Ideal that atmply eouM not be 
applied to many of the problema 
that arise In the dally life of a 
midaht|Mnan at Uie Aeademy." 

- Many who study academic In- 
tegrity lauM do not find It lurprla* 
Ing that the moat notorloua cheat* 
Ing aeandals have eome at tha 
■ervko academlea. whera pcraonal 
honor ta the keystone of eduatlon. 

"Mlllury eehoola." aaid McCabe 
of flutgera, "crate a culture In 
which itudenu strongly bond with 
each ether. )oining together and 
trying to help each other through 
ihcayttem. 

"If you have a rigid set of ei^lcU 



rula ■sd';regulatlorti, you an 
reduce putting, but If itudenu im 
an opporlUftliy to bat the ayatem. 
they wUL Monor programs do beat 
;'.^,efe;thsy crate an atmosphere 
’of ‘uuat, where cverjrone la in- 
volved. and the honor system be* 
coma a pert of the fabric of an 
inttliuuorL" 

B eaun military institutions are 
^Mclal cases. McCabe has a- 
elud^ them from hla aurveya on 
chaung. The University of Mary- 
land tin cicludad them when it 
studied other eehoola' honor coda 
In designing a aytten for lu cam* 
pua. 

The dtatlnguiihtng fature of the 
Maryland aysiem— aside from lu 
being tried In a huge public tnsUlu* 

■ Uon— la ita incenuve for etudenta 
ooovletad of chatlng to recover. 

In such a oae. a student la given 
a grade of F*X After a year. In 
which the person uka an ethka 
•emirttr. tw la given the opportuni- 
ty to uke the eourae agairt Other* 
wlae the X. Indkaung ehaung. 
rematna a pan of hia permanent 



At the Naval Aeademy. an effort 
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la under way lo reetore the credi- 
bility and enhance an honor ayatem 
that MMditpTMn Brigade Cmdr. 
San Fahey said wilt remain "atu- 
dem owned and student operated." 

Almoat reedy to he put in place is 
I "moral remediation’’ program for 
midshipinen found guilty of honor 
vlolatlona darned Inauffkltntly 
aerloua lo warrant aepareUon from 
the Navy. It will Involve payeho* 
logkal counwllng. performanro of 
■ervkc. formal instrucilbn in ethtea 
and work with a senior officer, who 
srill act aa the tiudent's mentor 
during the remediation period. 

Even SB heanngs continue for 
midshipmen impheaied in the 
Kindal, superintendent Lynch hat 
begun maung with cUaxs and 
with individual midshipmen m an 
eGort to atabliih the honor ayatem 
more deeply in the academy'! con* 
ackna. y 

"They are very much aahafned 
of what has happened." he uhL 
"They' fal they have alt ban 
tarnished by this brush. 1 an talk 
with four or five midahipmen end 
get four or five reoaona why it 
happened. But we are going to 
keep the honor eeneept at the 
Naval Academy, and It la going to 
be stronger in tha future than ii 
ha eva been In the pot." 

Changa will nol go eo far u to 
adopt the slnflc unction that en- 
dura at VMl, ■everal other amali 
mlliury and prtvalc Khoola, and. 
afta 152 year*, at the University of 
Vlrgtnla. 

’’There are tome iliuatlona 
where we will ny. ’You are out the 
door,' " Lynch aid recently, 

"Wa will do that for drugs, for 
Kxual misconduct end for aerloua 
honor vioUtiona. But the Academy 
Is a laming, developing, meturtng 
e a perien CT . You an have a medkal 
problem or you can haa an aa* 
demk problem. But honor viota* 
Uons are in aU gradailone. They are 
neva black and white.” 



Virginia’s 
SchoolsTake; i 
Their Honor'; ; 
Seriously 

H onor rnriva have alwayr ; 
Iwrn ai!riaus matirra M tra*. . 
dillon-laden old Virgini* ’ 
•rrMili auch at VMI-an tnailte.: 
lifNi that pr«nurwl fJsn Owrga C/ • 
Marshall. whoM» faeuUy onea M- 
eluded legendary Cqnfwiresta fJan.' . 
Thumaa Jonathan fKionawsllt; . 
Jsehwwi. and whoa teen eoAMa - 
rharged Yankea hayonela St thS 
Civil War haiita of New Market 
At wuhingum and l«e Univer-^ 
ally, aturlenii are guided by aa 
hnnnr ayatem Installed by HcbrrT 
K 129 years sgo. They arc. 
Inirndurrd 10 the code in the 
Chapel where Iaw worshiped snl 
where hla remains lie. 

At the College ef 'Wmiani 4^ 
Mary, where young n»cn of Ihw 
C«ilomal planter anataeraey flrat; 
eriopted a code fortsdding ehtkunff 
at cards and dtarrepal of women, 
freeh iw n meet et the ChrMtop h vv 
Wren llmldlng, Amcna'a oldcet; 
aeademk hall, lo eeopt the pledge.- , 
At the Umversny of Vu^ma/ 
new Itudenu gaiha on the tawiw , 
before Thoma Jefferson's Rotun*; 
da each autumn. In ■ cMidlellght 
ceremony, each toa a quit pen tir ■ 
sign a parchment pledging 10 abldo 
by the Khool'a code. 

UV'a ftudent.destgncd end «o*v ; 
dem*edmlnistered code, prohebir - 
the best known m the eountry. hsf< • 
been a fub)cct of debate eft and air : 
forgeneratlena. > 

Crated m the srske of ■ ata** . 
dent's faut thooUag of ■ (■etiHy’. 
memha m IM2. the eode Iws beam . 
modified by student vota ova th^ 

' yarn and ha wathcred aevotk ' 
erlaea. It wm rtdieilltd^efl< - 
ehanged-vhen a suideal vie a*^ • 
pelted foruklng ■•afldrtafcframir - 
vending maehino wtihout pey*^ ' 
mcnL It hM wtthMdod a chonenf^ - 
in federal eourt and aiwived « ' 
divtstve nght durtng m ttumpi uv 
impeach the honor comoutee! ' 
prvtidenL lu only Mack member, j .* 
There haa been a Mot 1^' 
tmaueoesful cfbrta to Micd ho I 
tough requirement to Bn/ • 
student eanvktcd of a eode vtelo-* ■ 
tion. The UsLcndtnf sdth ■ refa** 
endtim last month, waa irouble*; . 
omo beauM tho debate eum - 
be drawn atong raetal lines- % ; 

In the bMkgfound wu a chat*| -- 
big eonvktion of an Afrlcaa Ama-^ ; 
kanauidentby aotudemivy tho^ ! 
included only one black memba^ ' 
The open trial cum tfla thw-' 
accused wu to baa groduMOdl 
The conviction iMvcrtheloeo 
blocked ha degra and prevemo^-^ 
ha fitim gobif 10 Duka UaiafMt y; 
Low School. - - . -c^C- 

wUh Uw boektng of AMoh^ • 



I woa offered ■ pro**', 
pool 10 allow hoMreoiatlataitt^' 
tmpoM le mp o ar y a u ap en aio n 
■toad of eipuMoa U w«a ■ wayJ 
•dvooBtm arfuad. to provide aomd : 
uncUon tor eitemm not ocftou^ , 
enough 10 wmont cqMdMoiL 
"There M ■ let of chaatlni M IMP i 
ufdventty." old Kbebcrty Wa% * 
den, one of tho aoUion of iho *. 



it gba on. ... But they don't fUn 
eharf<ihooraMthoydoa\wiiitti/ ■ 
•a people mvclled." 

-RUOTJ 





I CARPET CLEANING 

j 2 rooms only *26.00 

I 

s oi*^y 




AnySarcas 

■ rUjiniK«nnlv»7a 






’ cleaned only *74 j 



A sofa or 2 chairs cleaned only *39 
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NEW JERSEY 



A Code 
Of Honor 
Troubles 
Princeton 

By The New York Timet 

PRINCETON. N J. — Every year, 
Princeton University’s freshmen 
are convened before setting foot in a 
classroom to be told a story that 
goes something like this: 

Years after graduaticm, several 
alumni are sitting around reminisc- 
ing about the worst things they did in 
college. Most of the tales are about 
pranks, like stealing the moose head 
from an eating club. But one gradu- 
ate confesses that he once cheated 
on an exam. The room falls suddenly 
silent and the next day the former 
student is anonymously reported to 
the university’s Honor Committee. 

The strength of Princeton’s Honor 
Code is central to the university’s 
image, but 103 years after its cre- 
ation. the code is an embattled tradi- 
tion because of its double mandate: 
that students not cheat on exams, 
and that they report anyone suspect- 
ed of doing so. 

Davin Cushman, chairman of the 
student-run Honor Committee, 
which oversees enforcement of the 
code, said it was considered so im- 
portant that some 330 stuctoiU from 
a freshman class of approximately 
1,200 were pulled aside at fall regi^ 
tration because they had not fulfilled 
a key entrance requirement: to 
write an essay sayis^ Aey uoder- 
stood the code’s requlimieiita. 

’’They would have ijpguent eiaaye 
about not cheating, but would not 
mention their second responsibil- 
ity,** said Mr. Cushman, a Pri n ce to n 
senior from Tyler, Tex. 

It is this second responsibility, iw> 
porting others suspected of chttddg, 
that many students find troutdlng. 

*T*11 my head down durioi 
exams sathat I don’t see anythini,” 
Amanda Palumbo, a freshman frbm 
Peabody, Mass., said. *T don’t want 
to tell on a friend.” 

Some students reject the basic 
premise behind the code: that pro- 
fessors trust students enough not to 
monitor them as they take 
Ilya Shapiro, a freshman from To- 
ronto, wrote an editorial in the cam- 
pus newspaper saying that if the 
faculty really trusted the students 
they would allow them to take exams 



dome scuaems even say mat tneir 
commitment to honesty is deeper 
than the administration’s. Last year 
when a student was found guilty at 
buying the final thesis thst is re- 
quired of every Princeton senior, 
there was an uproar among students 
who thought the administration was 
too lotient in giving the student only 
a three-year suspension. 

’’The idea of a student being al- 
lowed to graduate with a Princeton 
degree after having attempted to 
defraud the university of the single 
largest academic requirement of a 
Princeton education is Just stro- 
cious,” said James Gille^, a Ju- 
nior from Wilmington, N.C 
Mr. Gillespie has proposed an 
amendmou to the Honor Cod e, 
which has been approved the un- 
dergraduate stud»t government, 
calling for the expulsion of any stu- 
dent who buys a substantial part of s 

thesis. But the amendment must be 
approved by the faculty before it can 
be implemented. 

Mr. Gillespie and other students 
say diat the problem with the Honor 
Code is that the Honor 
which consists of three presi- 
dents, three former class presidats 
and three representatives from dwe 
! student body at large, focuses only 
on investigating charges of cheating 
on exams. AU other oltaiaea, inclad- 

ing plagiarism, are under the Jurts- 
dicdon of the Diaciplhie Cmnmittee, 
which includes faculty, studentt and 
an administrator. 

But Mr. Cnshman argues that A 
vlding the responsibilities provldts 
flexibility. If the Honor Committee 
finds someone has cheated on an 
exam, suspension Is obligatory. If 
plagiarism on a class paper turns 
out to be an honest the 

DiscipUne Committee can hand 
down a lesser penalty. 

Amid aU the debate Is this reality: 
Only about 20 cases of 
cheating are reported to the Honor 
Committee each year. Of thne, only 
j about Hve to seven cases go to*a 
hearing and only two to four studehta 
are found guil^ and penalised, ac- 
cording to Mr. Cushman, the com- 
mlttoe’s cfaalmuuL 
John Fteming, on EagUdi profeo- 
sor who has served on the DisctpUae 
Committee, believes that the H«wi>r 
Code is becoming outdated 
it la baaed on a kind of Hi ft 

to incseaaingly rare. Hie ktnd 'of 
class ta which the prafesaor lacturea, 

the students take notes and an esaa 

to given at the end ot the term to 
belns phaaed out' in favor of lnda> 
penctont research and tanger taka- 
home projecta. Tbeac days a 
to ia Uk^ to post a muhinicdia 
presentation on the Internet or to 
present a paper on lab finditig « as to 
takean kihclaas exam. 

"The Honor Code has been over* 
taken tqr htotoiy,** Mr. Fleming saUL 
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‘Gouging’ the Honor System 

U.S. Navy: How the Academy let cheaters go free 



A t THE U.S. naval ACADEMY. MIDSHIP- 
man Brian Pirko was known as an 
answer man. Midshipmen in danger 
of flunking went to Pirko before exams 
for help. He was an ace student, in the top 
5 percent of his class, and he shared 
“gouge.” In Academy slang, “gouge” is any- 
thing that will help pass a test. 

It can be a copy of an old exam, 
or study aids handed out by 
a “hooked” professor. Really 
good gouge is known as football 
gouge, after its most avid con- 
sumers. the members of the 
football team. The ultimate 
gouge— a copy of the exam 
itself— is called bum gouge. 

Using it is called cheating. 

Last week, while Pirko’s classmates 
w^ere flinging their caps into the air at the 
Academy's graduation ceremonies. Pirko 
was sitting in his girlfriend’s apartment, 
thumbing through the want ads. Along 
with 23 of his classmates, Pirko had been 
kicked out in the wnrst cheating scandal in 
navy history*: 88 found guilty, out of what 
Pirko estimated as possibly 160 who had 
received an advance copy of some pK>rtion 
of the final exam for Electrical Engineering 
311. popularly called “Double E.” So far. 
much of the controversy has focused on 
special pri\ileges for navy footbaU players, 
six of whom were booted out. 

But the case of Brian Pirko re- 
veals that the real scandal is the 
w*ay the U.S. Naval Academy 
trains its charges. 

Pirko was “a great midship- 
man” who showed “a lot of po- 
tential to become an impact 
player in the fleet.” according to 
a formal evaluation by his com- 
pany officer. An A student and 
captain of the football team in 
hi^ school, he had longed to be 
a naval aviator (his grandfather, 
great-grandfather and great- 
great-grandfather had all gone 
to rival West Point). At the Na- 
val Academy, he excelled academically. 
Idealistic, ingenuous and overeager, he was 
a sponge for the basic values— both good 
and bad— of the institution. 

The Naval Academy is supposed to pro- 
duce leaders who live by a code of hon- 
or— they do not “lie. cheat, or steal.” Mid- 
slupmen are intentionally overwhelmed 
with classwork and drill, some of it de- 
meaning and tri\4al. (As a plebe, Pirko and 



his dorm mates would be ordered to trash 
their room so they would have a mess to 
clean up.) The idea is to strengthen charac- 
ter in adversity. The effect, however, is to 
make many midshipmen deeply cynical. 
The midshipmen use teamwork to survive, 
but their common enemy becomes the in- 
stitution and all its rules and 
requirements. “Don’t bilge your 
classmate” is the informal code 
of the dormitory, Bancroft Hall, 
where all 4,800 “mids” sleep. 




ROBERT MAASS FOR NEWSWEEK. CHRIS USHER UNSET) 

Deeply C]^ical: Midshipmen 
graduating last week, classmate Pirko 



eat and study. Formal instruc- 
tion in leadership is often rote 
and shallow — multiple-choice 
questions on tests given for a 
much-maligned course called 
Law and Leadership (“an oJ^moron,” ac- 
cording to one professor). 

Pirko prided himself on teamwork. “If 
gouge is out, everyone's entitled to it,” he 
told the disdplinaiy board that reviewed 
his case. On the night before the Double E 
exam in December 1992, gouge was out all 
over the dormitory, as mids passed around 
a leaked copy of the exam. I^o, who was 
pulling an A in the course, shared in the 



good fortune, helping others to figure out 
the right answers. 

After the exam, a group of midshipmen 
w*ho had obtained their gouge from F^o’s 
room secretly met. They decided that, al- 
though they had committed an honor viola- 
tion, they would avail themselves of a loop- 
hole under the honor code. It permits 
midshipmen suspected of honor violations 
to “counsel” each other— and not press 
charges. Pirko. who later learned of the 
meeting, knew that the “counseling option” 
was “bull,” but he didn’t want to bilge his 
classmates. Like most of the other mids. he 
remained silent. 

An initial investigation amounted to little 
more than a cover-up by Academy authori- 
ties. Although six midshipmen who con- 
fessed were kicked out, the superintendent, 
Rear Adm. Thomas Lynch (navy’s football 
cocaptain in 1963), dismissed 
the “compromise” of the exam 
as an isolated incident. One 
midshipman who broke the 
code of silence was assaulted by 
his classmates. A campus priest 
later reported that other mid- 
shipmen were being advised by 
their parents to lie. 

Under pressure from a law- 
suit threatened by four of the 
expelled midshipmen, who be- 
lieved they had been unfairly 
singled out, and from Con- 
gress, the Pentagon finally or- 
dered a more thorough investi- 
gation. Another student who 
cheated counseled Pirko: “Lie 
till you die.” But Pirko recog- 
nized that the cheating was 
wrong and admitted his role. 
He was thrown out. 

Some who continued to lie 
escaped punishment. Last Jan- 
uary a navy inspector general's 
rep)ort concluded that, after the 
Double. E scandal, most mid- 
shipmen consider the honor 
system to be a joke, since it 
protected the li^ and pun- 
ished those who came forward. 
Pirko's education cost tax- 
payers $200,000. He's been rejected by the 
University of Maryland and considered en- 
rolling in lifeguard school. Has he become 
a cynic? “Absolutely,” he says, unconvinc- 
ingly. In the transcripts of his disciplinary 
hearings, he comes across more like the 
officer and gentleman he longed to be, 
albeit a lot more credulous than a navy 
“lifer.” After he confessed, he told the pres- 
ident of the Honor Review Board. “What- 
ever happens, you know, I feel better from 
this moment on. just knowing that I've 
come here and cleared my conscience. I 
guess that’s all I have to say, sir.” 

Lincoln Caplan 
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